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supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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MISS BRUNER TO SUCCEED 
MISS YATES 


Robert Cummins 


EV. EDNA PEARL BRUNER, for 
ten years the beloved and successful 
minister of our chureh at Waterloo, Iowa, 
has been chosen, by vote of the committee 
in charge of the Forward Together Pro- 
gram, to serve as General Field Worker, 
succeeding Miss Harriet G. Yates. 


Miss Yates’ resignation has been ac- 


cepted with sincere regret, yet the com- 
mittee rejoices over the prospect of re- 
taining Miss Yates’ continued services, on 
a part-time basis, following her marriage. 
The resignation is to become effective 
Jan. 1, 1941. Miss Bruner will begin her 


new work Nov. 1. 
The appointment of Miss Bruner as our 


new General Field Worker will be re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by both ministers 
and layfolk, for she enters the field as one 
who is in possession of first-hand knowl- 
edge concerning parish problems. She is 
known or known of by all our ministers, 
and her leadership in recent years at the 
Mid-West Institute has enabled her to 
command the respect and affection of 
young people. 

Miss Bruner was born May 14, 1906, in 
Ruthven, Ontario. In 1925, she graduated 
from the Leamington, Ontario, high school 
and then entered St. Lawrence, from which 
institution she graduated, in 1929, with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

In April, 1928, the New York State 
Convention granted her license to preach, 
and her ordination followed on June 8, 
1930. She preached at Edwards, N. Y., 
from September, 1928, to October, 1929, 
and during the summers of these years at 
Liberty, Mich. She was settled at Water- 
loo in June, 1930, and has remained there 
throughout the past decade. 

It is significant to note the whole- 
hearted and unanimous endorsement given 
the committee’s choice by all our auxiliary 
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organizations. Miss Bruner’s welcome at 
Headquarters is assured. 

During the period when she will “‘under- 
study’? Miss Yates (Nov. 1 to Jan. 1, and 
perhaps longer), Miss Bruner will also be 
available for assistance to the Y. P.C. U., 
whose executive office has been handi- 
capped since the resignation of Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Gardner on Sept. 1. 


pers 


OUR CANDIDATE FOR THE 
PULITZER PRIZE 


London was a city of some importance 
before the German tribes, as Tacitus de- 
scribes them, had escaped from barbarism. 
The fact may have modern meaning, or it 
may not, but it is interesting. London’s 
roots are deep. Its very name was used by 
the Romans two thousand years ago, and 
fragments of the old Roman wall still 
stand—or did stand. On the site of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror’s Tower of London 
was once a Roman fort. There was an 
abbey at Westminster fifteen hundred years 
ago; and some of the stone and mortar 
put together by the masons of Edward the 
Confessor were still there at the beginning 
of September, 1940. 

Celt, Roman, Saxon, Norman, modern 
Briton, each gave of his strength and his 
imagination to make London. Where 
the river once ran among marshes, inter- 
spersed with low hills, the city was wrested 
from Nature. The time came when Words- 
worth, poet of Nature, could write: 


Earth has not anything to show more fair; 
Dull would be he of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty; 

This City now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning. 


Grim and ugly indeed were many of its 
outworn houses, its bleak streets. The 
fog and rain of English winter, this year 
prayed for, dwelt upon it. But every 
stone, almost, was rich with history; al- 
most every one a memorial. The names of 
streets, churches, public buildings, bridges, 
taverns, museums, parks, rang like bells, 
like the four-century-old chimes of West- 
minster, like Bow bells, for a!l to whom 
the English speech was native. 

To London came in due season all Brit- 
ons who were royal by birth or, more im- 
portant, by native gift and achievement. 
Through its mostly narrow streets flowed 
the great stream of English literature, of 
English politics, of British empire. The 
Londons of Shakespeare, of Fielding and 
Johnson, of Dickens and Thackeray, are 
subjects of vast detail in themselves. The 
London of the old City, the London of the 
West End and the East, the London of the 
Thames and the docks, these belong to an 
infinitely various London, a London which 
is not the most beautiful city in the world, 
nor the most glamorous, but a London 
which has meant more to civilization than 
any city in the world save Paris. 

And now what can one say except that 
it is more than ever in all its millennial his- 

(Continued on page 914) 
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THE LEADER IN THE EARLY EIGHTIES 


HE Rev. Barron F. McIntire of Marlboro, N. H., 
sends us a copy of The Christian Leader dated 
October 18, 1883. We might have found this 

issue in a bound file copy, but it comes to us as a part 
of the morning mail. It suggests that we use it as a 
kind of sextant with which to examine the skies of re- 
ligious journalism and note where we now are on the 
voyage. 

The paper is not so old that we feel out of touch 
in reading it, but it is almost a lifetime behind us. 
The name of the paper was the old name, ‘“The Chris- 
tian Leader.’”’ It was published at 16 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Charles Caverly was the “‘Agent,”’ and 
the Universalist Publishing House was the owner. The 
price was $2.50 per year, ‘‘specimen copies free.” 

Who were the people that made the paper? 
George H. Emerson, D. D., was the editor, one of the 
famous journalists of our history and a man of note 
in the field of theology. With him as contributing 
editors were Isaac M. Atwood, D. D., later our first 
General Superintendent but remembered longest as a 
great teacher and preacher, Thomas B. Thayer, D. D., 
preacher and author, some of whose books are sought 
for today, Almon Gunnison, D. D., later president of 
St. Lawrence University, who did the human interest 
articles, the Rev. L. C. Browne, Western New York 
editor, and Jane L. Patterson, in charge of the home 
department. All these editors now are dead. 

The first paragraph on the editorial page is this: 
“We may be pardoned if we especially note the fact 
that in our last we gave twelve columns to reports of 
three conventions with no very serious break upon the 
customary variety. A large paper has its advantages.” 

The Christian Leader at that time was an eight- 
page blanket sheet, twenty-four by eighteen inches, 
probably equal to a thirty-two page issue of the Leader 
of today. The type was smaller and the paper less 
easy to read. The advertisements of organs, carpets, 
stoves, lowa farm mortgages, pads for malaria or 
dyspepsia, pills for purging, pile medicine, skirt sup- 
porters and “‘pearline’”’ indicate that the financial 
problem was well taken care of. One ad dealt with 
legal services to secure Civil War pensions, clear 
bounty jumpers, remove charges of desertion, fight 
horse claims and do all necessary to compensate the 
boys in blue and their descendants to the latest 
generation. We of today may be lacking in many 
qualities possessed by the men of the eighties, but we 
have more conscience about accepting advertise- 
ments. 

Almon Gunnison’s spicy New York letter closes 
with these words on “The Winter Outlook’: ‘The 
churches in this vicinity give promise of a successful 
season. If only the vacant pulpits of Newark and 


Bleecker Street can be speedily filled, the outlook will 
be full of hope. The trustees of these parishes are 
open-eyed for the young men who have the wonder- 
working power. We trust that. the looked-for ‘young 
men of promise’ will not too cautiously hide them- 
selves in what someone has described as ‘the under- 
brush of their own modesty.’’’ Doctor Kent, our pas- 
tor in Washington, and Doctor Demarest, General Sec- 
retary, unite in a call for the General Convention to be 
held in Washington in October. Doctor Rugg was to 
be the preacher of the occasional sermon. The Wash- 
ington people up to the limit of their ability were to 
provide free entertainment. 

The children’s page and the home department 
had gone before our day. They could not compete 
with a flood of home papers and children’s papers. 

The leading editorials were on topics like ‘‘Prog- 
ress in Theology,” “The Brahmo Samaj,” and were 
able. The Briefs of Doctor Atwood were brilliant. Any 
paper of today could count itself fortunate to have 
the services of men like G. H. Emerson and I. M. 
Atwood. Nor for cruising articles would Dr. Gunni- 
son have to take a back seat for anybody. 

When we reflect that for nearly a century and a 
quarter Universalists have had a meeting place and an 
influence for united work in The Christian Leader, we 
are deeply moved by the situation in which we find 
ourselves—a place of opportunity and responsibility, 
working with an institution free from institutionalism, 
tied to a past that we never saw and to a future that 
we shall never see ,and in our work unlike the great 
masters of the past and unlike what is to come, but in 
great spiritual essentials bound to both. 

The old paper, so different from our papers of 
today, by some strange magic makes us feel more 
strongly than ever that the work is worthy and sig- 
nificant. 

* * 
EXEMPTING MINISTERS 


ORACE WARD of Rose Hill, North Carolina, 
obviously does his own thinking. If docu- 
mentary proof is needed, let our readers turn 

to his letter in this issue. We do not look at the mat- 
ter of exempting ministers and theological students 
from the provisions of the draft law exactly as he does, 
but basically we are with him heart and soul. 

We should vote against exempting anybody, 
even lively young fellows of sixty-seven. But we are 
inclined to think that pressure to exempt ministers 
does not come much from ministers. The argument 
for the exemption comes from those who think that 
ministers can be of larger service keeping up the morale 
of the population, comforting the stricken, cheering 
the wounded, the mutilated and the sick, and holding 
up steadily the ideals of religion. 
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In our judgment, the harm to the profession by 
exempting ministers and theological students out- 
weighs the good. 

There is no influence mightier than that which 
comes from sharing the common lot. The King of 
England takes shelter in the cellar as do his people. 
His home is struck as their homes are struck. He 
faces the danger and suffering with them. 

King Albert of Belgium and Queen Elizabeth, his 
wife, won a place in the hearts of their people and won 
the respect of the world, as few monarchs, by asking no 
favors because of high position. For four years they 
dodged shells and bombs as did the humblest Flemish 
soldier or peasant. The moral influence gained was 
incalculable. 

Mr. Ward must not get down upon our Univer- 
salist ministers or think too much of a desire on their 
part to protect their soft white hands. They are not 
that kind of folks. By and large, they count it a 
privilege to share the hard, dirty, disagreeable, dan- 
gerous, but necessary, work of the world. 

* * 


DOCTOR PERKINS ON THE PUBLISHING 
HOUSE AND THE LEADER 


R. FREDERIC W. PERKINS, who accepted 
election as a director of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House at the last annual meeting, al- 

ready has rendered invaluable service in the position. 
In our issue of September 28 we published his letter 
to an officer of a State Convention to whom he could 
write frankly concerning an appropriation for the 
Publishing House. Now in answer to a question from 
his friend he sends a second letter which puts things so 
clearly and effectively that we consider it a service to 
the denomination to publish it. He writes: 


Dear H.: 

I thank you heartily for your prompt and sympa- 
thetic reply to my letter and your assurance that the 
matter of a contribution to the sustaining fund for the 
Publishing House will be brought before the trustees of 
your convention at their meeting in November. 

Let me say also that we appreciate deeply the great 
service your Convention is already rendering in taking 
out over forty subscriptions to the Leader and sending it 
to the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. in the state. That 
is splendid missionary work and also, as you say, a 
financial help to the Leader. 

May I say a word as to the question you raise as 
to whether the Leader ‘‘can be kept alive by subsidies by 
General and State Conventions instead of by the sub- 
scriptions of people who want the paper because they 
know how valuable it is.” 

As I said in my letter, the Leader has always been 
published at a loss, in the sense that it has cost more 
than was received in subscriptions. That is true of most, 
if not all, religious journals that must rely primarily on a 
denominational constituency for support, unlike The 
Christian Century, for example, that has a nation-wide 
appeal. The new element in the Leader situation is not 
that a once commercially self-supporting journal has 
through loss of subscriptions become commercially un- 
profitable, but that the endowment whose income for- 
merly helped to support it is now unable to perform that 
service adequately. The justification for using such in- 
come for that purpose was, and is, that the Publishing 
House is primarily a missionary enterprise, conducted 
for the service of the church, and its outstanding mis- 
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sionary service is that of publishing The Christian Leader. 
How valuable, indeed indispensable, that service is to 
the welfare of every branch of the denomination needs no 
argument for the devoted officials of your Convention. 

Of course every possible effort should be made to 
increase the list of regular subscribers, not only for finan- 
cial reasons but also for the sake of increasing the Leader’s 
field of usefulness. But the time will probably never 
come when the cost of its publication will be entirely met 
by subscriptions. We hope that the time will again come 
when income, from endowment will be sufficient to 
make up the difference.. Until then our only available 
source is the sustaining fund. 

My reason for making this clear is that it furnishes 
the only justifiable reason for appealing to a Convention 
like yours that has its own heavy financial burdens and is 
carrying on so nobly in these difficult times. 

Cordially yours, 


Frederic W. Perkins. 
* * 


THE LOST RADIUM 


HE Friend, a journal of the Quakers, urges mem- 
bers of that fellowship to be like radium when 
things go wrong and the environment becomes 

unfavorable. In a hospital a bit of radium no larger 
than the end of one’s finger was swept into an ash can 
by a janitor. When a cancer patient arrived the 
radium could not be found. But the “God-given” 
quality of radium is to continue its activity from with- 
in, and therefore a sensitive instrument which registers 
the presence of radium located it in tons of waste. 
“Become radio active,” says this writer in The Friend, 
“and bombard the world with atomic energy of peace 
and brotherhood.” 


* * 


A MEMORIAL CHANCEL IN THE 
LYNN CHURCH 


N Sunday, October 20, at the 10.30 service the 
@) members of the First Universalist Church of 
Lynn, Mass., will receive and dedicate a chan- 
cel, the gift of Samuel C. Hutchinson in memory of 
his wife, Mabel Abbott Hutchinson. Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins, former minister of the church, and Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester, a member, are expected to assist 
Dr. William Wallace Rose, the pastor. 

The new work, which displaces the familiar plat- 
form-and-pulpit arrangement, with choir loft and 
organ console in full view of the congregation, is the 
creation of Charles Collens of the well-known Boston 
firm of Collens, Willis & Hubbard, designers of our 
National Memorial Church of Washington, the River- 
side Church of New York City and many others. 
The new rose window is the work of Wilbur H. Burn- 
ham of Boston, famed for his stained glass in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York City. 

On completion the chancel will present to the 
worshiper this picture—a broad series of steps leading 
to the communion table at the rear wall, and above it 
the cross. Lectern and pulpit on either side will front 
the choir stalls and organ console. A great chancel 
arch encloses the whole, the interior of the arch stippled 
in dull gold, with the new window high above. 

The work of alteration, which began in July, has 
excited keen interest in the parish and the denomina- 
tion at large, and a cordial invitation has been issued to 
all Universalists to attend the dedication service. 

So one by one pass the old pulpit platforms with 
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the organ in the center of things. They belong to the 
era of the sloping floor in churches. 

Architecture more and more is revealing ‘‘the 
beauty of the Lord our God and all His works.’”’ We 
are glad to realize the strength of the First Universalist 
Church of Lynn and to have this exhibit of its intelli- 
gence and vision. 

* * 


~~ MR. SCHNEIDER’S SUMMER WORK 
N enthusiastic member of the First Universalist 
Church of North Olmsted, Ohio, sends us a 
bundle of mimeographed church bulletins for 
1939 and 1940 over which he has written the words, 
“North Olmsted Plus Bill Schneider Equals Forward 
Together.” 

Examining the literature we confirm a report 
which has come to us from many sources that the Rev. 
William G. Schneider, pastor of the church, has a 
great gift as a leader of young people and a disposition 
to make all that he can of his gift. 

For example, the published list of summer camps 
and tours which this pastor arranged for his young 
people in 1940 starts with a five-day camp for boys 
twelve to sixteen for five dollars each, limited to fifty. 
Then a three-day junior camp for boys seven to ten 
years, a five-day camp for girls, eight to fifteen, all at 
Turkey Foot Lake fifty-three miles from North Olm- 
sted. All trips, we note, start at the parsonage and 
parents and friends provide automobiles. 

For the Y. P. C. U. conference at Shakamak State 
Park, 411 miles away, a seven or eight-day trip is 
offered for $7.50 per person. Last year the church had 
twenty-two young people in attendance. As if this 
were not enough, the pastor scheduled a boys’ tour to 
Yellowstone National Park—4000 miles—for forty 
dollars per boy. 

Think of the details involved in preparation! 
Think of the work and responsibility along the way! 
“Learning to live together in God’s great out-of- 
doors,” the pastor calls it. We call it a great work 
for young people. 

About as great a feat as the various outings is 
getting out a single-sheet bulletin, printed on each 
side, in which every essential part is set down for all 
the different camps and trips. And it is illustrated. 

We are grateful to the friend who permitted us to 
see such cheering literature. 

* Ox 


THE ENEMY WITHIN 

O us the most significant sentiment in a much dis- 

cussed article by Roy Helton in a recent number 

of Harpers Magazine on ‘“The Inner Threat: Our 

Own Softness” is the statement, ‘““The danger of ma- 

chines to man is not merely the creation of tanks and 

guns by an enemy, but what the absence of any serious 

purpose save the acquisition of minor luxury can do 
to the human spirit.” 

We have seen people’s lives spoiled by too much 
preoccupation with electric ice boxes and automatic 
heating devices. Every day we see children being 
spoiled by the overweening concern of parents for 
their comfort. We would not be so foolish as to em- 
bark on a campaign of opposition to ice boxes and air- 
conditioned heating. Moreover, we know that there 
can be just as much harmful emphasis on running to 
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the spring to cool the milk and rushing to the wood lot 
to split the wood as ever there is over the ice box or 
the oil burner. The tools of living, whether primitive 
or modern, can be our masters or our servants. Which 
they are depends on us. Our trouble isn’t so much 
that we need more “plain living,’’ as some contend. 
Indeed we can’t turn back our mechanical clocks. 
Whether we live in a cabin in the woods or an apart- 
ment in the city, what we need most is “high thinking”’ 
—the high thinking that went into the founding and 
building of this democracy. It is the thinking that 
sees man as the son of the living God, brother to all 
his fellowmen, and so engaged with all his brothers in 
the high task of growing in wisdom and in grace. 
Anything less than this vision of life leaves men and 
women weak and willing victims to the enemy within, 
that old animal inertia which is physical and mental 
and spiritual laziness, and which destroys the spirit of 


man. 
BeHee, 


* * 


WHY EXEMPT THEOLOGUES? 

HE Rev. George Stewart, pastor of the Presby- 
terian church, Stamford, Conn., Bishop Man- 
ning, The Nation and others have rightly pro- 

tested against the provision for the exemption of 
theological students provided in the conscription bill. 
If we must have conscripts, on what ground can theo- 
logues, even though they wished it, correctly be 
exempted? Dr. Stewart put his finger on the real issue 
when he wrote in The New York Times: ‘There is a 
basic moral issue involved. Either war and our 
country’s policy are so evil that the church should 
oppose them, or those of active service years who are 
or hope to be servants of the church should bear their 
equal share of sacrifice with their brothers.’”’ And 
we share Bishop Manning’s conviction when he said, 
also in a letter to the Times: “I believe that this pro- 
posed exemption is wholly unwelcome to most divinity 
students.’”’ Theological students who are conscientious 
objectors have the same opportunity for presenting 
their cases as others. Those worthy of their calling 
have not asked more.—The Churchman. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“Hitler taught the world the iniquity of Ver- 
sailles,’’ said our friend the philosopher, ‘‘and he is 
now teaching the world the meaning of iniquity.” 


Each year American universities spend fifty mil- 
lion dollars on thirty thousand research projects. As 
this amounts to only $4.50 per day for each project it 
does not appear to be “extravagance.” 


Hundreds of civilians lay down their lives in the 
present war for every soldier killed. We have traveled 
a long way from the time when two men named David 
and Goliath fought alone for their respective armies. 


The Journal of Bible and Religion, published by the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors, carried 
an interesting article in its issue for August on “Origen, 
First Christian Liberal,’ the man whom Universalists 
call the first Christian Universalist. It is by Dr. Fred 
Gladstone Bratton of Springfield College. 
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For What Shall We Pray in War Time? 


Carl S. Weist 


For what are men better than sheep or goats 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer? 


F we do not pray, says Tennyson; we are not using 
our human capacity; we are no better than ani- 
mals who nourish only a blind life within the 

brain. We have possibilities within our grasp but we 
never even dream of them. 

A short time ago an article, “The Common Man 
Doesn’t Pray,” by J. Edward Carothers, appeared in 
The ChristianCentury. Do you immediately resent that, 
or does it strike home? For he is saying here that 
though we have some slight belief in prayer, we do 
not practice it, that is, the common man, the average 
among us, does not. In that respect we are no better 
than sheep or goats. Sheep or goats eat, sleep, play 
a bit, work a little for their food, but they are blind 
to the higher side of this universe. Are we like them? 

“How many of our laymen,” he asks, “are left 
cold by the thought of prayer? The urgent and sincere 
appeals which come to them from eminent and cour- 
ageous leaders must strike them strangely. They be- 
lieve in their leaders. They pay toward their support 
and wish them well in everything they do, but when 
they who live at the spearhead of the modern move- 
ment send back word that they want the common 
people to pray, the people are a little confused. The 
ones who are out in front where the pressure is heaviest 
believe in prayer. The main body of the rank and file 
does not take much stock in it, and certainly doesn’t 
do much of it.” 

Those are his words. Are they true? Iam not 
certain about it of course, and I would not want to 
generalize on too few facts, but I am inclined to believe 
that in the main he is correct. If he is correct, and 
you will know about your own praying or lack of it, 
why is it true? We have this God-given capacity, 
this deepest instinct to reach out for something beyond 
ourselves. Why do we, then, in this respect remain 
on the level of sheep and goats? 

There are two reasons, it seems to me, why some 
of us do not utilize prayer. First, we may not know 
God. It is very evident, isn’t it, that there is no use 
to talk about prayer unless we have a consciousness of 
God. Prayer is conversation with God. As soon as 
we cultivate a good friend we wish to have conversa- 
tion with him. As soon as we make friends with God, 
there is a very deep desire to hold converse with Him. 
So has it been through all the ages; so is it with us. 
We pray or talk with God if we know He is waiting to 
talk with us. ; 

Why does the farmer sow his seed in the spring- 
time? When I worked on a farm, I was always im- 
pressed by this act of faith. The farmer with a very 
small margin on which to live would scatter bushels of 
seed over the fields. Why? Because he had experi- 
enced in past years the fact that in the soil, the rain 
and the heat, there were forces which took hold of the 
seed and turned it into a harvest of grain. We knew 
that, because we had tried it before, and because farm- 
ers down through the years had tried it. We couldn’t 


see the mysterious forces of nature working on the 
seed, but we knew they were there, for pretty soon the 
green tip of the tender plant would work its way up 
into the light. Always to me it was a miracle of 
Gods#oe S3ianw nes ee 

Likewise,;why does anyone trust these seeds called 
prayer? Because we know from our past, and the ex- 
perience of others who have tried it, that the seed of 
prayer when planted is met by mysterious forces which 
transform it into harvest. Prayer is not on trial with 
you and me; prayer is an attested fact. Jesus prayed; 
the greatest souls of all the ages have prayed, and 
when they prayed miracles have taken place. 

What I want you to see most of all at this point is 
this: If the farmer did not know absolutely that the 
seed would germinate in the presence of mysterious, 
irresistible forces, he would never sow his seed. Just 
so, the person who does not know absolutely that there 
is a mysterious, powerful force called God, called love, 
waiting to lift his life, will not pray. Therefore, the first 
essential for prayer is knowing God. Notice the 
poet’s words, “If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer.’ According to this, those who do know Him 
and do not pray are as blind as sheep or goats. That 
is the first reason, then, why some of us do not pray— 
we do not have a vivivying sense of God’s presence. 

The second reason why many common men do 
not pray is not that they do not know Gad to be wait- 
ing to answer, but that they have allowed something to 
come between God and them. Perhaps once there 
was a close touch, but now the voice is dim. The 
analogy of friends holds here also. How many friends 
have you had whose friendship has become dimmed 
through the years? Something came between you be- 
fore you knew it. It wasn’t much, perhaps simply 
neglect, but the sad fact remains today that all you 
have left is a few remnants of what was once a beau- 
tiful experience. 

It is like that with God—the Great Friend. To- 
day you are here in a mood for prayer. Something 
comes between, perhaps a sin we commit, maybe 
simply neglect of worship, corporate or private. What- 
ever it is, we may become cold to the idea of prayer. 

I was riding a few days ago with the radio in the 
car bringing to us the latest bulletins from the front, 
when suddenly the voice was blotted completely out. 
In a moment or two it came again. What had hap- 
pened? You know. We had passed under a railroad 
bridge, and the sound waves had been stopped by a 
barrier. It is possible for us to allow the voice of God 
to be thus stopped so that prayer is no longer possible. 
It is simply blotted out by barriers which we allow to 
be thrown up between our souls and God. 

If prayer is to mean anything to us then, it is 
very apparent that two things are necessary. First 
we must strive to come into a realization or conscious- 
ness of God’s presence; second, we must keep the 
friendship warm and close, allowing nothing to come 
between. 

Now, having this knowledge of God, and the de- 
sire to make prayer effective, what shall we pray for, 
especially in this wartime? When we ask that ques- 
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tion, I imagine that most of us say: “It is very simple. 
Pray of course that war may cease, that the forces of 
evil may be unseated, and right prevail.’’ That is, 
most of us, when we think of prayer in these days, are 
likely to think of it as a way of changing things 
which we do not like. We do not like Hitler; some 
pray consciously or unconsciously that he may be de- 
stroyed. First we take sides on the matter; then try 
to induce God to side with us. That was what the 
group who went to call on President Lincoln was try- 
ing to do. Lincoln said: “I am not anxious as to 
whether God is on our side but as to whether I am on 
God’s side.” Between those two propositions there is 
a world of difference. In fact we might say that prayer 
is getting ourselves on God’s side. Not inducing God 
to side with us, rather inducing ourselves to become 
like God. 

In prayer two things then should happen—some- 
thing should happen in us, something should happen 
through us. First we are changed, then we become 
channels of power to help change others. 

We pray first and foremost that we may be 
changed. That is most vital. Unless we are changed, 
how can we become instruments for God to use? 
We want peace above all things in these days, but 
there’s no use in our trying to save the world unless 
we become peaceful ourselves; God cannot use us; 
He cannot use a fussing, discontented, hating, vengeful 
soul. At Rochester recently I heard a speaker say, 
“T’m not a pessimist, but I am a terribly dissatisfied 
optimist.”” Between those statements there is a very 
slight shade of difference. Some of us are terribly dis- 
satisfied optimists in these days; we are standing in 
the need of prayer, as the Negro spiritual runs, “Not 
my brother, not my sister, but it’s me, O Lord, standin’ 
in the need of prayer.’ Do we see that? 

Here is a very simple fact, but one which must be 
thoroughly understood before we go on in our attempt 
to pray, that is: We must let prayer make its great 
change first in us. We must pull our minds away from 
changing others and center on our own needs, our 
weaknesses, our sin against the Holy Spirit. It’s easy 
to pray for someone else; it’s hard to pray for one’s self, 
for then we must come to grips with our own faults and 
help to answer our prayers. By and large we don’t 
want to do that. 

For example, in these troublous times, you and I 
may find it fairly easy to bow our heads and pray in a 
general way for peace; but is it easy to bow our heads 
and pray specifically for peace within ourselves? 
Prayer immediately becomes very practical when we 
do that. For when we look into our souls we find ugly 
cancerous growths disputing the way. We.find our- 
selves hating a man or a government or a people. We 
find ourselves hoping that catastrophe will overtake 
certain armies, which means that thousands of homes 
will be robbed of sons and fathers. We find serpents 
of vengeance rearing venomous heads in our emotions; 
and we know when we are honest that such feeling is 
sinking us to the level of the brute so that we are no 
better than others. We have been inoculated with 
war virus and are hating too. 

If we truly pray, we shall be changed at this point. 
For prayer is conversation with God and God is love. 
We shall become filled with love and good will. When 
we pray, we are saying to ourselves and to others that 
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love is the mightiest force in this world, that love and 
the will to good finally will prevail, that any other 
force will eventually fail. 

Consequently we need not trouble our minds as 
to what will happen if so and so wins, for love will win 
finally, and if we love our fellow men we shall be on the 
winning side. We know what happened the last time 
when certain nations won. What happened was 
vengeance and another war. No moratorium has been 
declared on the laws of God; wrong still carries within 
itself the seeds of its own disintegration. Of that we 
can be sure. We need not be anxious about the vin- 
dication of right. What you and I need to watch is 
that we keep so close to God in these days that the law 
of love may reign in our hearts. Everything else may 
be left to the judgment of the years. You and I must 
not hate; as Christians we have a tremendous responsi- 
bility to abide by the principle of love. 

Do you see, prayer is something more than words 
uttered in the direction of God? Prayer is the love- 
motivated adjustment of the purposes of life. Prayer 
may begin with words as in a worship service where 
words express our dominant desire. But’ prayer is so 
much more than words; prayer is the giving of our- 
selves to the principle of love. Prayer is getting rid 
of obstructions in our life and thought which stop the 
spiritual waves of the Infinite Purpose. 

Prayer therefore must inevitably work some mighty 
changes in us. First, it will tranquilize our feverish 
selves in these uncertain distracting days, for we can- 
not pray until we have attained at least a measure of 
quietness. Can you imagine a frantic, feverish, fuss- 
ing, distraught man or woman praying? It just can- 
not be done. Prayer in itself demands a certain 
amount of detachment from the fuming fury of our 
work. Thesoul must attain an aloneness. ‘Religion,”’ 
says Professor Whitehead of Harvard, “is what one 
does with one’s solitariness.’’ If prayer did nothing 
else for us, this would be a tremendous contribution 
to living in the present moment, that is, the achieve- 
ment of an aloofness from frantic tension, the recover- 
ing of poise and quiet, in which we may find our best 
selves once more. 

Again, prayer not only will effect tranquillity in 
us, but also will give us a sense of humility coupled 
with penitence. We cannot pray saying, “Lord, I 
thank Thee that we are not as other men.”’ We can- 
not pray saying, “Lord, we thank Thee that we are not 
as other nations.”” Just as soon as we open the gates 
of our hearts to Something beyond ourselves, greater 
than ourselves, if we are sincere, we are flooded with 
thoughts of unworthiness. We cannot boast to our- 
selves, then, how very frank and honest, sincere and 
open, we are in our words and deeds. If we really 
grasp the meaning of prayer, there comes sweeping 
over us an overwhelming serise of how selfish and 
mean, secretive and dishonest, we really are at heart. 
The light of God penetrates right through this camou- 
flaged shelter with which we have striven to fool our- 
selves and others. Prayer must necessarily produce 
penitence within us. 

For what shall a nation pray today? ‘“O Lord, 
deliver us from the diabolical devices of the devil. 
O Lord, give success to our arms.’ That is a most 
likely prayer in times of fear and stress, but that will 
not avail with God. Prayer must change the heart 
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of a nation first. It must get rid of hate and replace 
with love. It must get rid of overbearing ideas of 
rightness and replace with humility and penitence for 
wrongdoing. A nation may pray thus: “O Lord, for- 
give us our transgressions; help us to strike the wrong 
from our hearts, and then soften and transform the 
heart of our enemy.” That prayer will be answered, 
for it begins with the soul of a nation. Prayer in- 
volves humility and penitence. 

Yes, the first step in prayer is that something hap- 
pen in us. The second is this: Something happens 
through us. When we clear our lives of hate and self- 
seeking rubbish, the pure, clear stream of God’s 
spirit flows into our souls and we become channels. 
We add our soul-force to the stream of influence and 


Ashamed 


Morley R. 


N spite of the suspicious sound of my topic this is 
not to be a funeral sermon. My topic is not 
“Afraid to Die.” I don’t think you would be 

particularly interested in that, though there are still 
enormous numbers of people who are afraid to die. 
Not so long ago Father Dimnet, a French scholar and 
philosopher, told an audience in Chicago how to get 
rid of the fear of death. But I don’t think you would 
be particularly interested in that. I think, by this 
time, you have developed such a philosophy of life 
and death and the hereafter that you see no reason 
to fear death. 

No! my topic is not “‘Afraid to Die”’ but ““Ashamed 
to Die’’—and that is different! 

This topic was suggested to me by words found on 
a monument on the campus of Antioch College, at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, a monument dedicated to the 
memory of Horace Mann, the first president of the 
college and the man called “the father of the common 
school.’”’ Those words are ““Be Ashamed to Die Until 
You Have Won Some Victory for Humanity.’”’ And 
those words were spoken by Horace Mann to the stu- 
dents of the college. 

Horace Mann was born at Franklin, Mass., in the 
year 1796. When twenty years of age he had spent 
little time in school and had not received enough train- 
ing to enter college. He lived with his mother and 
youngest sister on their farm near Franklin. He was 
not very robust and did not care much for farm work. 
He had a studious turn of mind and read everything 
he could get his hands on in the public and parish 
library. 

Then, at the age of twenty, he spent six months in 
the study of Greek and Latin under a private tutor, 
after which he entered Brown University. He chose 
Brown, partly because it was ten miles nearer than 
Harvard and partly because his friends, though not 
he himself, thought Harvard was too liberal in re- 
ligion. He himself had rebelled against the stern 
Calvinistic theology of his day when only twelve years 
old. 

He was a brilliant student and remained at Brown 
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it goes out from us stronger than when it came. It 
will flow out in sympathy to the mother in England in 
tears today as she hears of the loss of her son in Flan- 
ders field; it will move to the German home where the 


- mother is told that her son has been shot from the sky. 


We shall become part of a tremendous stream of united 
desire whose current will roll on with great healing 
power. Who knows how God will use us when once 
our hearts are cleansed, purified, washed clean of hate 
and vindictiveness! 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills himself in many ways. 
ks es More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain, . . . . night and day,” 


to Die* 
Hartley 


as an instructor for two years after he was graduated. 
After that he studied law and gained an enviable repu- 
tation for honesty and integrity. He never accepted a 
case until convinced that his client was in the right. 
His skill and knowledge and alertness enabled him to 
win four out of five cases. 

In 1827 he was chosen as a representative in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. Later he served in the 
Senate and became president of that body. While in 
the Legislature he pressed for various reforms and 
improvements. He sought to further the causes of 
religious tolerance, of temperance, of education, and to 
give better care to the poor and the blind and the men- 
tally sick. 

Then he became secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, in which office he earned the title 
of “‘the father of the common school.”’ 

I quote from a tribute paid him a couple of years 
ago, on the occasion of the 100th anniversary of his 
entrance into the field of education, by Dr. Payson 
Smith, one of his worthy successors in office. Says 
Dr. Smith: 

“It was a sorry condition into which education 
had come at the opening of the last century. Neither 
free public high schools nor higher education had at 
all generally won the support of the people. In 1830 
only three states had established free elementary 
schools. In most instances, even in these states, the 
public schools were so inferior that people sent their 
children to them only when they could not afford to 
pay the tuition charges of private schools. School 
buildings and school equipment were meager and 
shabby. .The majority of children attended school 
irregularly, while many were in school for extremely 
limited periods of time, or not at all. The teaching 
corps was made up of persons of scholastic equipment 
only a little in advance of that of the pupils. 

“yen more significant was the general apathy of 
the public. The schools everywhere were poor, and 
there was, apparently, little discontent about them. 
Perhaps no more striking commentary could be made 
than the disapproval expressed by the friends of 
Horace Mann that he should devote his talents to the 
lowly task of education. Horace Mann became an 
evangel, no less, in the cause of popular education. 
No ‘incidents of his life are more moving than his. 
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journeys up and down and across the state of Massa- 
chusetts, calling to the people to consider with him the 
concerns of youth. With what depression did he re- 
cord those meetings which did not seem to yield the 
results for which he hoped; with what joy did he hail 
the triumph of a man won to his cause, a community 
moved to action.” 

But he persevered, with the result that we have 
today our great free public school system giving every 
child a chance. 

In his work as president of Antioch College he em- 
phasized character building equally with the training 
of the intellect. He offered equal educational oppor- 
tunities to Negroes; and he granted women the same 
status in college affairs as men. This was in 1853, 
and not many colleges were doing those things then. 

After six strenuous years at Antioch College he 
died at the age of sixty-three, but not before he had 
won several victories for humanity. Like Jesus he 
practiced what he preached when he said to those col- 
lege students, ““Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity.” 

And there are still great victories to be won for 
humanity! For example, there are still great victories 
to be won in the field of education. 

We have our great splendid free public school 
system, but we still have some four million illiterates 
in this nation, to say nothing of the millions upon 
millions in other nations. In India, for example, a 
nation of over 350 millions of people, only about one 
man in five can read and write, and only about one 
woman in fifty! 

And even our system here is not perfect! A few 
weeks ago a Galesburg educator spoke to our Y. P. 
C. U. and he expressed his belief that an almost en- 
tirely new emphasis is needed in school work today! 
School work, he believed, should be carried on very 
largely according to the real interests of the pupils 
rather than having a cut-and-dried program for 
all. 
A crying need in connection with our public 
school system is for character education. And by 
character education I do not mean the teaching of 
theology. You do not have to teach theology to build 
character. There is a crying need for character educa- 
tion in the public schools, since twenty-seven million 
of our youth go to no church or church school and 
many of the homes from which they come are, un- 
doubtedly, failing badly in the matter of character 
building. Also, we need character education in the 
public schools to supplement the meager opportunity 
that the church has and to supplement its often meager 
equipment. 

Many of you may be surprised to learn, also, that 
the systems that we have are not entirely safe, that 
they are not accepted by all. I quote: ‘Addressing the 
British National Association of Schoolmasters the 
president, A. H. Russell, declared that public educa- 
tion in England had been under attack for two years 
by the wealthier classes, representatives of which do 
not hesitate to say that public education given in the 
elementary and secondary schools made competition 
more difficult for the children of the well-to-do. In 
other words the poor were getting to know too much. 
Mr. Russell added that while public education had 
been attacked on the grounds of inefficiency, here 
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was its vindication—it had been too successful.” 
And this from our own country during a meeting a 
few years ago of the National Education Association 
in Chicago: “Charges that capitalists are seeking to 
destroy educational facilities for the masses and create 
a caste system of peasants were made as the van- 
guard of 8,000 school teachers gathered for the 
National Education Association’s annual convention. 
The statement, expected by the teachers to be a 
central point of discussion at the seven-day conven- 
tion, was voiced by Joy E. Morgan of Washington, 
D. C., director of publications for the Association, at 
a meeting of the National Council of Education, or- 
ganization of leading educators. America is in the 
midst of a struggle between democracy and a caste 
system fostered by the great financial czars, the gi- 
gantic mechanized industries, and the privately- 
owned utilities, Morgan declared. School men and 
women of the nation are aware that preservation of 
democracy is dependent on preservation of our system 
of free schools.”” Let us be ashamed to die until we 
have done our best to help win some of these victories 
for humanity in the field of education! 

Another great victory still to be won for humanity 
is the victory of world peace. Whata boon to human- 
ity that would be! What a terrible, devilish thing is 
war! Surely Sherman was right when he said “War 
is hell.”” Someone has gone so far as to say that the 
supreme task of the Christian church today is the 
abolition of war. Let us be ashamed to die until we 
have done our best to help win this great victory for 
humanity! 

Another victory that waits to be won for hu- 
manity is the victory over poverty. What a picture 
the economic condition of mankind still presents! In 
India millions live on one meal a day of rice and salt. 
Millions go to bed—that is, lie down on their straw 
mats—hungry, every night. 

Poverty and distress are largely responsible for 
the Sino-Japanese War. Seventy millions of Japa- 
nese are trying to live on the small islands of Japan 
and they think to better their condition by conquering 
China. But China has nothing to spare. Most of 
her 400,000,000 people live in poverty too. It was 
largely poverty and distress that produced Hitler and 
Mussolini and Stalin with their unspeakable ideolo- 
gies and philosophies. 

Even the rich countries of Great Britain and 
America have their slums and their unspeakable pov- 
erty and misery. Think of America, the richest 
country in the world, where 90 percent of the families 
have less than $1,500 a year, and millions less than 
$1,000, and other millions less than $500, while mil- 
lions of jobless walk our streets and other millions live 
on charity—and they aren’t all ne’er-do-wells or loaf- 
ers by any means! 

And I think the victory for humanity here is not 
hopeless either. It isn’t, I think, that any of the na- 
tions are so poor in natural resources that they live 
thus in poverty and distress. I believe there are two 
main reasons for it—ignorance and “man’s inhumanity 
to man”’—two things which religion says can be elimi- 
nated. Let us be ashamed to die until we have done 
our best to help win this victory for humanity! 

Still another great victory for humanity would be 
the victory over disease. What wonders medical 
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science has wrought! But what tragedy still stalks 
our race in the form of physical and mental illness! 
And do you know that in the decade from 1920 to 1930, 
when the population of this country increased 16 per- 
cent, the number of doctors increased only 6 percent, 
while the number of dentists increased 30 percent, 
lawyers 45 percent and engineers 60 percent? Let us 
be ashamed to die until we have done our best to help 
win this great victory for humanity! 

Another victory, and one that appeals to us 
especially as church people, is the victory over re- 
ligious superstition. If we think that the work of the 
liberal church is done, even in the realm of theology, 
we are greatly mistaken. Millions of people in this 
country, thousands of them right here in Galesburg, 
still listen to the teaching of eternal punishment. 

And so I might go on and speak of the need for 
victories over such things as fear and intemperance and 
immorality and moral cowardice. But I shall close 
with one that seems to me to be about the most im- 
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portant of all, one that goes to the very root of all, 
viz., selfishness. As I have intimated, the supreme 
cause of human misery, to my mind, is not poverty of 
natural resources, not cyclones or volcanoes or earth- 
quakes or other so-called “acts of God,’ not even 
ignorance, but man’s inhumanity to man! And the 
supreme cause of man’s inhumanity to man is his 
abominable selfishness, his unwillingness to think of 
others besides himself and his own little group. If 
you say that is human nature, then I say human nature 
can be changed, just as Saul the persecutor was 
changed to Paul the lover of men, and Simon the un- 
steady was changed to Peter the Rock, and millions of 
others down through the years have been saved from 
selfishness and self-centeredness to unselfishness and 
service and generosity! A victory for humanity here 
would usher in a new and wonderful world—even the 
Kingdom of God on earth! 

Let us be ashamed to die until we have won some 
victory for humanity! 


Benjamin Franklin Still Lives 


Herbert E. Benton 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN still lives. Indeed one 
B might have expected to behold his stocky 
figure and look into his benignant face on the 
campus or in the buildings of the University of Penn- 
sylvania at any time during the week of September 16, 
the occasion of the observance of the 200th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the institution. 

For to Benjamin Franklin, more than to any other 
one person, was due that event which has meant so 
much of good in the world. That purpose and action 
of Franklin are held in grateful memory by his heirs 
in the university, and often was his name on the lips 
of speakers during these days of celebration. 

The two spectacular features were those of Friday 
afternoon and Saturday morning, both held in Con- 
vention Hall. 

The latter was purely academic and marked the 
conclusion of the week’s festivities. It was a colorful, 
fascinating, and, as a woman remarked to me, “thrill- 
ing’ spectacle. I have never seen so many college and 
university presidents brought under one roof. Had 
the hall suddenly sunk beneath the surface of the earth 
there would have been sad loss in the educational 
forces of the land. The presidents of William and 
Mary, of Harvard and of Yale, received honorary de- 
grees at the hands of President Horatio Gates. 

The rather grim auditorium was brightened by 
the brilliant robes of some 400 savants from nearly 
every college and university in the United States and 
some from foreign lands; there were gowns of crimson 
and vivid yellow, gowns with hoods of every color in 
the spectrum, scarlet, purple, orange, green, blue and 
the somber black mortar boards contrasting with the 
jaunty velvet Oxford caps. Foran hour and a quarter 
President Gates stood and bowed as each official dele- 
gate passed across the platform, his name and the 
institution he represented being announced over the 
loud speaker. It was the parade of the academicians, 
although there were interspersed a few military men, 
engineers and plain clergymen. 

But this was not merely vain ‘pomp and circum- 


stance.’’ This great company of educators was brought 
together to testify to the contribution free education 
has made to human well-being and as a prophecy that 
here in this land such free education shall not perish 
from the earth. 

President Gates spoke of the “long past and the 
longer future” of the university, and Provost McClel- 
land declared ‘“‘we dream dreams and see visions” of 
this institution filling the needs of succeeding gen- 
erations, expanding as it shall endeavor to serve even 
better the opportunities coming years shall present. 

Like a great rock in a weary world stands the free 
educational system of this nation. Time and again 
through the week I heard this note struck emphati- 
cally—that here in America we still have freedom in 
education, a priceless heritage, which we shall pre- 
serve. The University of Warsaw after generations 
of service may now be closed, as we were told, the 
hallowed University of Prague may be little more 
than a memory, the University of Paris but a shadow 
of its former self, yet here in the United States are 
hundreds of educational institutions, “carrying on” 
without “let or hindrance,” still rendering their con- 
tribution to the upbuilding of the nation and of human 
life, still engaged in that highest of all pursuits, the 
search for truth. Thus may it ever be! 

Friday afternoon Convention Hall was crowded 
with 14,000 persons called together by an occasion. 
that was academic and political, national and inter- 
national, for present were the chief justice of Canada 
and the President of the United States, both of whom 
gave addresses and received honorary degrees. 

Above me on the rail of the gallery was a battery 
of some eight news reel cameras; the operators held in 
their hands copies of the President’s speech and were 
poised to ‘‘shoot’’ whenever some particularly dramatic 
moment arrived and some remark was made that was 
sure to bring applause. 

When the hood of the LL. D. degree was drawn 
over the President’s head the applause was deafening, 
and some dozen men with cameras and flashlights 
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ran to the center of the stage, and, crouching, took 
their snapshots of the proceeding. 

Secret service men stood at each end of the plat- 
form and kept the audience under strict surveillance, 
and hundreds of Philadelphia’s finest police were 
present. 

But to me the impressive feature was not the spec- 
tacle, not the noise, not the crowd, but the purpose of 
the gathering and the underlying spirit moving the 
hearts of those who arranged and those who partici- 
pated. They all realized that something precious is 
at stake and universities and colleges have a part to 
play in maintaining the gains that civilization has 
made. In addition to the two chief figures, short 
speeches were made by President Gates of the univer- 
sity and Mr. Justice Roberts. I think every speaker 
referred to the contrast between such a gathering and 
anything that might be held today in Germany or any 
country at present controlled by Germany. Indeed, 
how could anyone sharing in such an event as that fail 
to make that contrast in his own mind! There—free- 
dom in education or religion or politics no longer exists. 
There—democracy is a “byword and a hissing.” 

And the anxious query must be felt: Can we keep 
the blessings won for us by generations of wise, 
courageous, self-sacrificing men and women? Our plea 
and prayer must be that the spirit of the immortal 
Franklin will continue to imbue the present and suc- 
ceeding generations. 

About 225 lectures, addresses, discussions, in the 
fields of Fine Arts, Humanities, Medical, Natural and 
Social Sciences, and Religion were listed in the pro- 
gram. 
Dr. Barnes, president of the Philadelphia Federa- 
tion of Churches, who was chairman at one of the Re- 
ligious Symposia, said that he felt the Federation 
would wish him to thank the university for the promi- 
nent place given to religion in its program. And Dr. 
Sloan, editor of The Christian Advocate, chairman at 
another session, remarked that he asked President 
Gates what he might tell the readers of the Advocate 
and received this reply, “Tell them that the university 
places religion at the center of its celebration.”’ 

To me, and I am sure to many others, the out- 
standing address was that by Dr. Reinhold Neibuhr 
(who later was honored by the university with a de- 
gree). His subject was “Trends in Religious Action.” 
I understand the address will be published. It should 
be studied by every person. It required close atten- 
tion. Indeed many among us felt as did a local Bap- 
_tist preacher with whom I sat, ‘‘He had me beyond my 
depth.”” And yet we did not feel submerged. So 
lucid was his language, so stimulating his thought, so 
sharply defined his vision, that we could clearly see 
whither he was leading us and we could follow even 
though we realized we were far behind. 

The symposium at which Dr. Sloan presided fol- 
lowed this address, and he expressed the feeling of 
all: ““We are overwhelmed by the power of this ad- 
dress.”’ 

The lecture by Dr. Rufus Jones, always stimulat- 
ing, will repay reading when it isin printed form. The 
subject was, “The Place of the Church as a Social 
Institution.”” He said that while there is truth in the 
dictum of William James that. “‘religion is man’s in- 
wardness; not an effort to make better outwardness,”’ 
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and in Whitehead’s similar definition that “religion is 
what man does with his solitude,” yet this is only a 
part of the truth. For the fact is man cannot achieve 
his own inwardness alone. There can be no nurture, 
no educational ideals, without society. One person is 
no person at all. Only in a madhouse can we find an 
isolated individual. The individual is dependent at 
almost every point of his nature; he has community 
relations. Religion is essentially social. The church 
has always been a socially active organization. The 
saints have not been isolated individuals, but persons 
affecting social life. Dr. Jones paid tribute to the men 
in the church with social vision in more recent years, 
such as Francis Peabody, Charles Kingsley, Theodore 
Munger, Shailer Mathews, King, Rauschenbusch 
(whom he called flaming prophet of the movement). 
Christianity is to be interpreted in the light of present 
day life. “As the Supreme Court interprets the Con- 
stitution of the United States in the light of our present 
life, not visualized when the Constitution was adopted, 
so the gospel’s value lies in the fact that it is adaptable 
and fruitful in all ages and facing all conditions.” 
“The church will continue only as it discovers the way 
adequately to minister to the souls and bodies of 
men.”’ 

Charles Gilkie, dean of the chapel at Chicago Uni- 
versity and sometimes called the roving chaplain of 
the colleges, as for ten years he has visited many col- 
leges and universities and conferred with thousands 
of students, gave heartening testimony. 

Last spring while at Harvard he asked a man who 
had accurate sources of information, ‘“How does the 
attitude of students of today toward religion compare 
with the attitude five years ago?’”’ “Five years ago 
our best men said, ‘Religion, nothing to it!’ Today our 
best men ask, ‘Religion, what is there in it?’”’ Dr. 
Gilkie does not claim that during these five years 
college men have “got religion,” indeed they are as 
critical of the church as ever. But religion is now not 
easily dismissed. It is examined sympathetically. 

As signs of the change Dr. Gilkie notes: 1. A 
larger attendance at voluntary chapel. The Harvard 
janitor said last spring that the records showed the 
attendance was 2000 more than the previous year. 
2. Greater readiness of college students to take part 
in religious services. 38. More students in Settlement 
Houses back of Chicago stockyards. At the Univer- 
sity of Virginia about seventy students have been con- 
ducting religious services at isolated places in the 
mountains. 4. Intensified interest in discussion of 
religious subjects. 

The university gave due heed to the comfort 
and enjoyment of its many guests. In addition to the 
lectures and study groups, there were various luncheons 
and dinners for select groups. but to me the most up- 
lifting of these events was the concert by the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra in honor of the cele- 
bration. The great orchestra was at its best. It wasa 
rare evening which had its climax in the concluding 
number—the heart-searching ‘‘Finlandia’”’ by Sibelius. 
It may be the haunting refrain, it may be the picture 
We carry in our minds and hearts of heroic little Fin- 
land, valiantly striving against her fate, now well nigh 
crushed and helpless and yet still filled with indomit- 
able courage, it may be the anxious thought as to what 
the future has for our beloved land—but hearts were 
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touched and eyes were moist as we listened and re- 
sponded to the miracle of music from the soul of a 
master. 

Friday evening a water carnival on the Schuylkill 
was witnessed by many Philadelphians as well as the 
guests of the university. 

I feel that I must give credit to the weather man, 
who is so often maligned. He ‘did himself proud.” 
Even in California he could have produced no days 
more delightful. From Monday morning till Saturday 
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noon, the entire period of the celebration, bright skies, 
equable temperature and no drop of rain. And then, 
perhaps to show that he had been good long enough, 
came a wind of almost hurricane force and a pelting 
downpour. But who cared, not those who had worked 
hard to arrange and present this notable program nor 
those who had come far to attend. 

And so the academicians depart—the presidents, 
the professors, the scientists, the students—and, I 
think, they will not forget! 


Hitler’s Chances in South America 
Earl M. Smith 


The writer of this objective article is an American 
who for a great many years has lived and traveled widely 
in South America doing work as youth leader and educa- 
tor. His observations therefore are based on no snap 
judgments, but on long acquaintance with the coun- 
tries and their peoples. This article is released through 
the Nofrontier News Service. 


CCORDING to “Mein Kampf,” South America 
lies very definitely within Hitler’s projected 
German empire. Southern Argentina is a 

‘no-man’s land,’’ while Uruguayans are to be con- 
verted into serfs. All of South America is to become a 
source of supply for food and basic raw materials for 
German manufacture. What are Hitler’s chances for 
accomplishing this sinister purpose? 

From a purely military standpoint, it is safe to as- 
sume that Hitler is too astute to attempt a direct at- 
tack upon any South American country, unless the 
United States were already in the war against him, and 
probably not even then. However, it is well known 
that, with typical German efficiency, plans have been 
carefully prepared for the rapid conquest of South 
American seaports and then the countries behind them. 
Thousands of German immigrants affiliated with the 
Nazi party stand ready to help the invader. 

But whatever the outcome of Hitler’s war against 
Britain, it is most unlikely that Germany would resort 
to a direct military expedition against South America. 
More subtle and far easier roads lie open to her. 

The South American situation is propitious for a 
successful repetition of the tactics which bore fruit in 
Spain. In every country there are leftists and right- 
ists. South American countries are used to revolutions, 
coups d’état, and dictators. By means of German 
propaganda or of German-financed local propaganda 
a revolution by some faction out of power could be 
brought about, or, more likely, a sudden assuming of 
dictatorial powers by a president in power. If there 
were no civil war resulting—and in most South Amer- 
ican revolutions there is not—the vassalage to Nazi 
Germany could be brought about under a flood of 
wordy proclamations about liberty, commercial in- 
terests, national independence, and, perhaps, freedom 
from Yankee and Jewish domination. If a civil war 
did indeed develop, enough ‘‘volunteers” could be im- 
ported and war material “sold” to assure the victory 
of some Latin-American Franco. 

But far more likely than military or semi-military 
measures is Hitler’s commercial penetration and 
domination. Since the beginning of the Nazi regime 
trade between Germany and South America has 


greatly increased, while trade with the United States 
fell off. The same trend continued through 1939 until 
the beginning of the war, when the British blockade 
cut off all commerce with Germany, increasing trade 
with the United States in consequence. Now orders 
are being taken by German firms with a cash guarantee 
for delivery in October. 

If Hitler should win over Great Britain, or if he 
should obtain a negotiated peace, unquestionably the 
motive for entering at once into friendly and direct 
commercial relations with the new Germanic European 
Empire would be very great indeed. Europe needs 
South American products. The United States does not. 
Europe can give the same manufactured articles now 
being purchased in the United States, and, with Hitler’s 
slave system, under much more attractive terms. 

In facing this situation, there is little that the 
United States can do in the strictly commercial field 
that could avail in the long run, short of standing pre- 
pared to buy up all of the South American exportable 
surpluses indefinitely. The dropping of the grandiose 
cartel scheme before the Pan-American Conference 
showed that she was not prepared to do this. Any 
halfway measure which counted upon selling to Ger- 
many through a cartel at cartel prices would have 
little hope of success, since Germany could simply re- 
fuse to buy from the cartel while making attractive 
offers to one or two countries. Then, with great num- 
bers of unemployed, and with the economic system 
going on the rocks, tremendous pressure could be 
brought to bear upon those governments to accept the 
offers of their traditional customer, Europe. If the 
governments remained adamant, a revolution might 
be effected and the new government, under no obliga- 
tions to the cartel, and under the pressure of business 
interests and unemployed labor, would crack the cartel. 
Once cracked, the rest of the South American countries 
would soon follow, jealous of the sudden prosperity 
of the leader. 

That this would shortly be followed by political 
penetration and domination there can be little doubt. 
Experience not only in Europe but in South America 
itself indicates this. As straws in the wind the fol- 
lowing facts are pertinent: 1. The graph of rising com- 
mercial relations with Germany is paralleled closely 
in South America by that of anti-Semitism. 2. Presi- - 
dent Vargas of Brazil has already openly deprecated 
democracy. 3. President Prado of Peru in a recent 
patriotic address has stated: ‘‘Democracy does not, 
and must not .... mean weakness of the state, 
bankruptcy of the principle of authority, tolerance of 
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disorder, criminal concessions before demands backed 
up by threats, nor passivity while anarchy advances.”’ 
4. Dictator Busch of Bolivia has proposed a totali- 
tarian government. 5. Certain Argentine govern- 
ment officials and ex-officials, together with military 
and clerical personages, are understood to have all in 
readiness for a government coup, establishment of a 
semi-totalitarian state, and the entering into imme- 
diate, direct, and sympathetic commercial relations 
with Italy and Germany. 6. The rupture of diplo- 
matic relations with Chile by Spain apparently en- 
dangers the leftist government of the former. 7. The 
evident hope of Argentina to get back from Britain 
the Falkland Islands. 8. The attitude of certain 
political groups who have long favored Fascism and 
led the anti-Communist campaign. 

There are, of course, a number of factors militating 
against Hitler’s chances in South America. Chief 
among these is the well-nigh overwhelming popular 
sentiment against totalitarianism and Hitler. Even 
many of the pro-Fascist and pro-Franco parties and 
papers are hoping that he will be defeated by Great 
Britain. Recent Fifth Column revelations have helped 
to intensify anti-German feeling, and the emotional 
Latins, who generally are incapable of compromise or 
neutral position, are now clamoring for open support 
of Britain. 

But this pro-British and anti-German feeling is 
an unstable element. Many are only waiting for 
Britain to fall before switching sides, while at the same 
time the presence of large pro-French, pro-Spanish, 
and pro-Italian factions who are clamoring that their 
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friends be fed with South American surpluses (for a 
price, of course) tends to add to the instability. 
Moreover, should it become felt that material pros- 
perity would depend upon effecting a modus vivendi 
with Germany, popular sentiment might easily be won 
over. Of course, if the United States could make it 
obviously worth South America’s while to stave off 
Hitlerism and to reject favorable trade offers, then the 
present anti-German feeling would probably prevail. 
That is doubtless what liberal statesmen in South 
America are hoping for. But mere words and promises 
will not suffice. 

Another factor weighing against Hitler in South 
America so far is the Catholic Church. As long as the 
rift between Wilhelmstrasse and the Vatican continues, 
the Church in South America will help to oppose pro- 
German action. But should this rift be patched up 
and skillful anti-Communist propaganda spread among 
clergymen, it is quite possible that the Church would 
follow the Spanish example. 

Objectively viewed, therefore, Hitler’s chance of 
success for his South American plans, assuming the 
defeat of Britain, is good, if his opponents depend 
only on the none-too-firmly-established democratic 
regimes and the present anti-totalitarian sentiment. 
As long as the British blockade removes commercial 
relations with Europe from the picture, present senti- 
ments might grow to such proportions as to make the 
continent practically an ally of Great Britain. But let 
the blockade fall, and the powerful economic factor 
coupled with strong ties of European blood will prob- 
ably tip the scales. 


Carl Sandburg — America’s Poet of the People 


Leonard B. Gray 


RECALL hearing Prof. David Lambuth of Dart- 
mouth College describe an experience he had one 
day in 1915 while riding on a train back to Han- 

over from New York. He was reading ‘North of 
Boston” by Robert Frost, and suddenly he realized 
that a new voice had appeared in American literature. 

Something like this, although a bit more exciting, 
was the experience of many people early in 1914 when 
“Poetry” issued a group of poems by a stranger named 
Carl Sandburg. It was suddenly evident that a new 
poet with a vigorous personality and an original tech- 
nique had appeared. His unconventional style and 
brutal realism created a sensation. Such poems as 
“Chicago” jarred the sensibilities of the polite literary 
world, and incited not a few to exclaim, ‘“‘What right 
has any man to beso brutal in print!” Anyway, before 
the end of the year the new sensation was awarded 
the Haire Levinson prize of two hundred dollars for 
“the best poem written by a citizen of the United 
States during the year,’ and Sandburg at the age of 
thirty-six had arrived. 

Carl Sandburg was born of Swedish immigrant 
parents at Galesburg, Ill., in 1878. At thirteen he 
left school to work on a milk wagon. During the next 
few years he worked as porter in a hotel, scene shifter 
in a theater, truck driver at a limekiln, member of a 
railroad construction gang, dishwasher in hotels in 
Denver and Omaha, and hay-pitcher in the wheat 
fields of Kansas. 


This adventurer experienced active service in the 
Spanish-American War, and at its end he was mus- 
tered out of the army with one hundred dollars in his 
pocket. With this money he went back to Galesburg 
to enter Lombard College. At Lombard he paid his 
way by ringing the college bell, acting as janitor, and 
tutoring, and started his literary career by editing the 
college paper. 

Leaving college he roamed the West as newspaper- 
man, salesman, and advertisement writer. He worked 
at such varied jobs as organizer for the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party of Wisconsin, secretary to Mayor Seidel 
of Milwaukee, labor editor on the Milwaukee Journal, 
associate editor of The World, and member of the 
staff of The Day Book in Chicago. All the time the 
young man was reading, seeing many sides of the 
great industrial and agricultural Middle West, and 
improving the power of expressing the natural poetry 
of his mystical nature. During these formative years 
Whitman showed him the way, although the free verse 
he finally adopted is quite different from Whitman’s. 
From Emily Dickinson he learned the effectiveness of 
the unusual image. And he got hints from Stephen 
Crane. But chiefly he listened to the people. Their 
speech and song cadences, their picturesque turning 
of phrases, and their homely language and slang be- 
came the stuff of his poetry. 

Since startling the literary world with ‘‘Chicago 
Poems” Sandburg has published ‘“Cornhuskers,’’ 
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“Smoke and Steel,” “Slabs of the Sunburnt West,”’ 
“Good Morning America,” and “The People, Yes.”’ 
Besides these six volumes of poetry he has compiled 
“The American Song Bag,” a collection of songs he 
gathered on many travels, and written six volumes of 
prose on “Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years,” and 
“Abraham Lincoln, the War Years,” the latter win- 
ning the Pulitzer Prize. 

The poet started the four-volume work on the 
war years of Lincoln at the age of fifty. He thought 
Lincoln night and day, and saturated himself with the 
spirit of his hero. He talked with people who knew 
Lincoln and with people who knew people who knew 
the great President. He gathered source material from 
libraries, private collections and family archives. 
He sorted and classified material into three hundred 
odd pouches. Often he worked ten hours steadily, 
and now and then as he worked he said, ‘“This son-of-a- 
gun Lincoln grows on you.’”’ And at the age of sixty- 
one he had completed the most monumental piece of 
historical research and biographical writing ever done 
by one American about another, and had won for him- 
self the reputation of being one of the great biographers 
in American literary history. In this biography 
Lincoln is alive. ‘Time is pushed back for me,’ said 
one reader, “‘I am not reading a biography, but seeing 
an actual person, hearing his voice, seeing him move 
and act,’”’ while the biographer himself finished his 
amazing task with the claim that he had learned hu- 
mility and patience from Lincoln. 

And what sort of man is this great poet-biog- 
rapher? Those who know him best say that he is in- 
tensely alive and human, modest, lovable, a delightful 
companion who loves to sit with his friends until 
dawn, spinning yarns, singing, roaring with laughter. 
At other times he will scoff at those who strut and 
preen themselves, or go white with anger over in- 
justice to the helpless. Like Lincoln he has about 
him a homespun, earthy quality, an air of the prairie 
rather than that of the library. He has a childish 
love of childish things, and has the uncanny directness 
and simplicity which children possess. He is humble 
and reverent, and has written reverentially of prayer, 
industry, and obedience. His hair is steel gray. His 
granite eyes glow. His face is gnarled and furrowed, 
brooding, beautiful as the faces of strong men are 
beautiful, with a cleft chin and a mouth that loops it- 
self into smiles. His conversation is direct and simple, 
his voice a singing drawl. 

Sandburg lives with his wife and three daughters 
at Harbert, Mich., on the shores of the blue lake. His 
hobby is resurrecting forgotten American songs and 
singing them to his own guitar accompaniment. His 
typical program at clubs and colleges, at which he 
averages thirty appearances a year, and where he is 
exceptionally well received, is half poetry reading and 
half folk song recital. 

And what shall we say of the poetry of this man 
who loves Lincoln and Lincoln’s West, and the great 
wheat fields and factories and cities of the modern 
Midwest? It is poetry of the common life, full of 
folk-idiom, simple and homely things, free from book 
language, vibrating with the strong strings of life and 
with the great singing heart of America, that answers 
Whitman’s hope of a democratic, distinctively Amer- 
ican poetry expressed in a distinctively American 
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speech with hard and powerful words. It is poetry 
written out of the stuff of everyday life, out of what 
the poet himself said poetry should be written, namely, 
“tumults and paradoxes, terrible reckless struggles 
and glorious lazy loafing, out of blood, work, and 
war, and out of baseball, babies and potato blossoms.” 
It is poetry that is even closer to the people than 
Whitman’s, that loves and pities and exalts the people, 
that endeavors to carry on Whitman’s and Lincoln’s 
crusades for democracy, that cries out belief in the 
future of democracy in such words as these: 

Ai! ai! the people sleep 

Yet the sleepers toss in sleep, 

And an end comes to sleep, 

And the sleepers wake; 

Ai! Ai! the sleepers wake. 


It is poetry full of passionate hatred for shams and 
injustice, that sympathizes with the tortured slaves of 
industry, that voices the poet’s dissatisfaction with the 
drabness and sordidness of Midwest industrialism, 
that more often celebrates the vigor, usefulness and 
supremacy of American commerce in such words as 
these: 

Omaha, the roughneck, feeds armies, 

Eats and swears from a dirty face; 

Omaha works to get the world a breakfast. 


It is poetry that brawls and roars at times and is in- 
finitely tender and exquisitely sweet at other times, 
that is full of the rough energies of life and of athletic 
beauty, that probably combines brutality and gentle- 
ness as no other American poetry combines them, 
that calls Chicago the “‘city of the big shoulders” and 
“hog butcher of the world” and contains that beauti- 
ful little six-liner ‘‘Fog,’’ which whispers along as 
stealthily as the fog itself and which was recently pro- 
nounced by Alexander Woollcott the most widely-read 
poem of our generation. It is poetry full of the tragedy 
and adventure and romance of the poet’s West, of the 
inarticulate idealism of the masses, of belief in the 
worth of man, of virile and wholesome outlook, of 
courageous optimism and hope. It is poetry of a great 
poet and a great man, of America’s poet of the people. 


* ok * 


FISHING 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


N a glorious blue day in July I was invited to go 
fishing. Not to fish wading deep in a stream 
with a line needing to be deftly thrown. Not 

swordfishing from a boat with a “pulpit,” in which I 
am bound to say I should not feel quite so comfortable 
as on Sunday mornings. But simple, easy, pleasant 
fishing from an anchored boat in Buzzards Bay. I[ac- 
cepted with delight. 

There were five of us. We baited our lines. Our 
bait was clam. I have never cared for clams. I my- 
self have occasionally been likened to a clam. This 
may have intensified my dislike. Cooked or uncooked, 
the clam is not agreeable to me. But I was out for a 
morning’s fishing; so I mastered my dislike and baited 
my line. 

The skipper, who watched me, suggested that the 
heart of a clam, like the heart of many persons, was too 
soft for the sly tautog, who would never be caught 
unless I matched his wits with a more severe portion 
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of a clam’s anatomy. Somewhat abashed, I cracked 
another shell, and rebaited. 

Overboard went five lines. 

Almost immediately, so it seemed, my four com- 
panions hauled up a multitude of fishes—tautog, scup, 
eunner. I alone held my line, gently twitching it in 
the approved manner, but without visible result. 

And then my mind slid away from fish to the 
sweet air, the shimmer of the sea, the dim outline of 
coast near New Bedford. The wind was soft, the sun- 
light was golden, and the murmurs of my companions 
melted away. I forgot they were there. I was alive 
only to the shining sea, the little breeze, the sun and 
the gentle plop of waves. ; 

Now and then I felt my line was being nibbled. 
I would be recalled to fishing, practice concentration, 
pull up the line hopefully—to find no fish—and no 
bait. Then I would try again. It was really a heaven- 
ly morning. Incredibly good to be there, floating be- 
yond the world where men worked and bought and 
sold and fought and rushed. A seagull swooped over 
us, screamed and soared away. Whataday! Whata 
joy! Twenty times I must have pulled up my line, put 
on another seductive clam; but never a fish did I get. 

At the end of three hours we hauled up anchor 
for the last time and turned towards the harbor. Four 
persons in that time had caught some thirty fish. I, 
the fifth, had caught none. 

As we landed, one said to me: ‘“Too bad for you.”’ 
And another said: “But you shall have a fish or two.” 
And another said: “‘Better luck next time.”’ 

At that I was roused. ‘But,’ I said, “I’ve had 
the best of the luck—a glorious morning. To fish in 
- the sunlight is the world’s happiest sport.” 

My companions laughed. ‘But you got nothing,”’ 
said the youngest. 

“On the contrary,’ I replied, “I got everything— 
but a fish.” 

There was more laughter, and somebody said: 
“Well, don’t be too pompous. Perhaps we, too, got 
everything—and a fish.” 

And at that I let it be; for that may well have 
been true. 

But I said to myself: “It is good to fish; it is good 
to be successful in one’s fishing. But it is well to re- 
member, whether successful or unsuccessful, that the 
best part of all is not the fish, nor the welcome meal of 
fish, but the joy and beauty of being alive to fish. For 
there are times when the Doing is as good as the Deed, 
and the Going is as important as the Getting There. 


* * * 


JAPAN OUSTS FOREIGN BISHOPS 


The Christian Church in Japan is becoming indigenous with 
a vengeance. Three British bishops of the Episcopal Church in 
that country have been forced to resign. The Japanese bishops 
of the church have promised the government authorities that the 
three American bishops will also resign. The Americans involved 
are out of the country and have not been consulted. Henceforth 
no foreigner may hold an executive position in the Japanese 
church and the church may not accept financial assistance from 
abroad. This extraordinary action on the part of the usually 
courteous representatives of the 30,000 Japanese Episcopalians 
is not due to the foreign bishops. Their only crime is that they 
have given their lives in service to the Japanese church. The 
explanation is simple. There is a “‘new order in east Asia’ and 
this is a step in what Shinto nationalists call a ‘national spiritual 
mobilization” to establish that order. Having put into effect a 
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“religious organizations bill’’ last spring, the authorities now 
come forward with a new bill which will require ‘‘all religions, 
Christian, Buddhist and Shinto, to fit into the framework of 
Japan’s new national structure.’’ Powerful leverages from the 
government are acting on the Japanese bishops to make the 
Episcopal Church the first victim of the new policy. But this 
church will not be the last. Similar action is already under dis- 
cussion with respect to the Methodists. The intention behind 
the action is plainly to drive the 686 Christian missionaries out of 
the country. Foreign influence has already been exorcised from 
the Salvation Army and other Christian organizations. Smaller 
Christian sects face extinction or compulsory merger with larger 
bodies. The tragedy of this development does not inhere in the 
fact that foreigners are rudely displaced or that foreign money 
will no longer be welcome. It is conceivable that under certain 
circumstances both might be dispensed with without fatal loss. 
But this comes as an act of government whose purpose is to isolate 
the Japanese church and to reduce it to a sect within the Shinto 
nationalist cult. Since the Christian Church throughout the 
world is one and since no part can live long as a Christian church 
without sharing in the universal Christian community, this act 
marks the beginning of an attempt to destroy the church as such. 
—The Christian Century. 


* * * 


SUMMER BROODINGS 


We have been spending the summer at a lovely little beach 
on the coast of Maine. This spot is blessed by the benediction 
of earth, and sea, and sky. It is perfect—if it were not for the 
people who infest it! Some of the people, at least! Most of the 
men and women at this beach desire quiet, worship loveliness, 
are orderly, cultured, mutually considerate. But the others— 
the pestiferous minority!! What are we to think of the woman 
who brings a portable radio to the beach, and, surrounded by a 
hundred persons who are reading, chatting, or sleeping, turns on 
the latest swing band for all to hear? That woman makes us 
understand Hitler and his idea of concentration camps... . 
What right has a man to own a speed-boat, and in mid-afternoon, 
when silence broods even on the moving waters of the deep, to 
run the machine up and down the shore with a racket that can 
be heard for miles? Is the shooting squad good enough for him? 
. . . . Then there is the man who chooses the quiet beach, and 
the company of resting people, to read aloud—very loud!—to his 
wife. Why not put these two bores in solitary confinement and 
let them read together to their hearts’ content? .... Also 
there is the man who smokes a cigarette when he goes in bathing. 
Of course, the cigarette has one supreme virtue. It makes no 
noise! But it has the vice of being “‘dope’’—and here it is at its 
worst. This smoking bather we would gladly consign to one 
of the lower circles of Dante’s Inferno. There he could smoke! 
. .. . Then there is the man, or woman, who uses the automo- 
bile horn to attract the attention of a distant friend, or to send 
him a message. This offender is as obnoxious at the seashore as 
on the city street, and should be hanged as high as Haman... . 
And what shall we say of those who litter the place with rubbish 
—throw a cigarette-butt here, a lunch box there, and leave the 
Sunday newspaper to blow about everywhere? These persons 
we would make street-cleaners for life. . . . As for the nude, or 
semi-nude, bather!! Our objection, be it said, is not primarily 
moral—we see no indecency in the human body! Rather is it 
esthetic! This body, nine times out of ten, is too ugly to be borne. 
Also there was an old virtue known as modesty, now superseded 
by exhibitionism, which we miss. . . . Was the hymn-writer 
right when he referred to a world where 


“Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile’? 
— Unity. 


* * ca 


SOME PEOPLE ARE THAT WAY 


A woodpecker was hammering on an old hickory tree in the 
woods. He was making the bark fly when a bolt of lightning 
out of the sky shattered that old tree into splinters. The wood- 
pecker died thinking he had done it.— Religious Telescope. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


PRINCIPAL WARD REGRETS LETTER OF 
“ANTI-PUTTERING”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Attached is copy of a letter just sent to Dr. Rose. 

Lyman Ward. 

Camp Hill, Ala. 

My dear Dr. Rose: 

I have read with great regret the letter appearing in the Leader 
of September 28. I cannot understand the mental processes of 
any man who would give utterance to such mean thoughts. It is 
left to our pacifist friends to use the unbridled tongue and to wield 
the unfettered pen. 

We are a small group of ministers. They have always rated 
high in my estimation. I have in fancy tried to evaluate the 
services of some of ourmen. What a contribution you have made 
to our denominational life—you and your distinguished brother. 
The Leader, despite many handicaps, has done a useful work. It 
hurts me to the quick to have any of our men maligned. 

Lyman Ward. 

September 30, 1940. 


* * 


DR. ROSE REPLIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your correspondent who hides his identity under the name 
of ‘‘Anti-Puttering” repeats the charges of the Communists, 
Socialists and ill-informed pacifists that Hearst caused the 
Spanish War and Wall Street caused the World War. This pre- 
posterous nonsense is now refuted, so that anyone with an open 
mind may see the truth with his own eyes, and especially the 
generation born since those wars. I refer to the motion picture: 
“The Ramparts We Watch.” It gives us actual reproductions of 
photographs taken all over the country before the World War. 
They show that the people themselves gradually became so well 
informed as to what the war in Europe meant to the endanger- 
ment of the United States and liberty that they commanded our 
Government to enter it. No one man or group of men lured or 
inflamed them into that conflict. 

Mark Sullivan, the able and historically-informed newspaper 
columnist in Washington, commenting on ‘‘The Ramparts We 
Watch,” draws a similar lesson to the one above. He writes: “‘The 
particular truth conveyed by this picture, which causes some to 
resent it, is not what it contains but what it does not contain. 
It does not contain a certain fiction, which has been built by some 
specious politicians, neurotic intellectuals and pseudo-historians 
—the fiction that America was taken into the great war by muni- 
tion-makers and bankers. We were taken into the great war by 
something we do not now like to admit—by what went on in our 
own individual hearts, by the aggregate angers of a hundred 
million people; little rills of personal indignation merging into a 
rushing national tide. . . . If you are thirty years or more, you 
will be moved to say: ‘All this I saw and much of this I was.’ If 
less than thirty, you may reflect that your sires were not un- 
worthy men, and say, ‘Of no mean nation am I.’ ” 

The implication of “‘Anti-Puttering’”’ that some of us older 
ministers, who did not don uniforms and die in the trenches ,were 
less patriotic than our boys who did, leaves out of account that 
we were beyond the age limit and could not enlist. It also omits 
the invaluable and constant service we rendered in other ways 
(thoroughly satisfactory to our Government) to win the war. 
The Church of the Redeemer in Newark sent its full quota of men 
to the front. One of them was honored by General Pershing in 
being sent back to the United States to help by his earnestness 
and eloquence to raise the Liberty Loan. We turned our entire 
parish house into the Newark Headquarters for the Red Cross, 
and our splendid women together with equally patriotic women 
from other churches worked morning, noon and night, to prepare 
all kinds of supplies for the troops. They also supplied cots and 
food in a next-door church for soldiers passing through Newark. 
I spoke many times every week at Camp Dix in New Jersey and 


the various Y. M. C. A.s to our soldiers, helping to keep religious 
faith in their thoughts and courage and optimism in their hearts. 
My pulpit ceased not, week after week, to help the morale of 
great congregations and the whole city of Newark. Wars are won 
by the morale of the people at home as well as the men at the 
front, and ministers like myself, too old to be allowed to go over 
seas as combatants, did their full duty at home. We thank God 
for the memory of our loyalty in those terrible days of peril to 
the freedom of our republic and the very existence of Christianity. 

There are Universalists among us who will deprecate the ir- 
reverent use of the revered name of Jesus in the doggerel with 
which ‘‘Anti-Puttering’’ ended his communication. Universal- 
ists as a people regard Jesus and his name reverently. We do 
not believe he wants war, but where war is the only recourse 
against tyranny, atheism, and brute-force we dare believe that 
Jesus bids us fight and never give up. 

Henry R. Rose. 
* * 


NOT SIGNED BECAUSE PERSONAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Are you not lowering the standard of The Christian Leader by 
publishing such a letter as appeared in your issue of September 
28 signed by ‘“‘Anti-Puttering’? Some subscribers do not enjoy 
reading such a malicious letter written by a person who is afraid 
of signing his or her name. My reaction was to discontinue my 
subscription to a magazine which would publish such a letter. I 
have known Dr. Rose for years and have the greatest admiration 
for him. 


* * 
WHY EXEMPT THE THEOLOGUES? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I’d like to raise a question. Why should divinity students 
or preachers be exempted from conscription or treated in any 
other way as a privileged class? Is it that their soft white hands 
might be soiled and hardened by contact with real things? Or 
is it that their soft white souls might become sullied and tough- 
ened by the comradeship of common people and the life of the 
camps, which is good enough for the rest of us? How long must 
we continue to think of them as somehow set apart, holy and un- 
touchable? How long must we listen to their words, whether 
they be of supreme wisdom or pure drivel, with constant, mystical 
reverence? It is my conviction that any man who will hide be- 
hind this privilege to dodge the draft is not worthy to direct the 
thinking of any group of people. It is my conviction that no one 
has the right to speak in the capacity of leader, whether spiritual 
or otherwise, unless he is torn by these same forces which are 
tearing at the hearts and lives of the rest of us. 

Horace Ward. 

Rose Hill, N.C. 

* o* 


SHREDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ensconced in my (wife’s) spacious home in the deep South 
and with not much to do, I read with zest the Leader and oh, 
how I do enjoy it! 

I am too old to get a job, too young to draw a pension. I | 
look too prosperous to get on relief and too impecunious to stand 
up much longer without some sort of help. But withal a happy 
man because believing that our Father knows what it’s all about, 
even though I do not. 

With E. N. B. of Ohio I too have been waiting for the edi- 
torial on the Democratic Convention, promised by our editor, as: 
a sort of sequel to that on the Republican Convention. If ‘“‘Jo- 
hannes”’ promised it, we shall get it, I venture to say. 

I love him, his paper, his church and his way of saying edi- 
torially, and elsewhere, what I think should be said. 

It is amusing and amazing to me how he takes it when so, 
many jump on him with all four feet. 


October 12, 1930 


Now comes Dr. C. of Vermont and adversely criticizes the 
draft editorial. Even going so far as to say, “He sold us down 
the river,” and seemingly with a little touch of bitterness. Dr. 
C., is there not some vestige of excuse or justification for the 
draft in this emergency hour? Does not any act gain its moral 
quality by virtue of its relationship to existing circumstances? 
“Thou shalt not kill.”” Shall I invoke this mandate if my wife’s 
life is in jeopardy because a night-time prowler makes his unwel- 
come visit to my home? 

Is it wrong to steal bread or corn if starvation threaten and 
no other way can be found? 

Would you, Dr. C., want your two eyes sliced wide open 
and the lenses of both extracted? Yet, sir, I did exactly that and 
urged that it be done speedily. I regretted exceedingly to have 
to do this. 

Who wants war? Well, certainly I don’t. 
hard work. And I’m not mad. 

Going back a piece to Patrick Henry, if I remember cor- 
rectly: “Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery?” Can’t we all see that the hordes 
of hell are headed this way? “Faith of our fathers, living still, 
we will be true to thee till death.” 

Anything is justifiable if the conditions it will bring about are 
better than the conditions will be without it. 

My cataracts are gone! 

Iwas blind! NowI see. I don’t blame you for not wanting 
such an operation. It was a dernier resort with me. Our coun- 
try is at the crossroads now. There’s danger and death in delay 

Oluf T. of Dover, N. H., hits the nail on the head—a little 
too hard. I am on his side of the fence but can properly evaluate 
such treatises on pacifism as that given us recently by Stanley 
Manning. We want a better world. Let’s make it so. But 
remember, folks, we are on earth now. 

For a close I’ll give you a shot of Southern orthodoxy: 


“Sure I must fight, if I’m to win. 
Increase my courage Lord. 
I'll bear the toil, endure the pain 
Supported by Thy Word.” 
H. T. Crumpton. 


Fighting is 


Bay Minette, Ala. 


* * 


ANNOUNCES CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I believe that conscription is bringing a militaristic form 
of government to America. Military training gives the army 
control over the lives of the people, it develops national arro- 
gance, destroys self-discipline, and substitutes dictatorial force 
for democratic procedures. 

German militarism can be destroyed, not by creating more 
militarism here, but by deepening our understanding of democ- 
racy. If we are to have government by the people, we must 
have faith that love of justice and of humanity controls the 
ultimate purposes of everyone—even German, Japanese, and 
our own militarists. It would, however, be traitorous to co- 
operate with any of these in acts which we believe would destroy 
our Constitution. 

I believe that defense can be achieved by being kind to the 
people of all nations, thus helping to rebuild confidence in hu- 
manity. Such good will has overcome savages, and its power is 
the foundation of human society. 

Since I believe in kindly but determined resistance to Ger- 
man militarism, I must be kindly but determined in resisting 
American militarism. Other people will be encouraged more 
easily to maintain faith, even in their enemies, if resistance to 
distrust is given now, rather than after the military trend has 
hardened into inhuman slaughter. 

I therefore want to give notice at this time of my civil dis- 
obedience to the conscription law, not in defiance, but because it 
would be unfaithful to my trust in democracy to evade, by se- 
crecy, the penalties imposed by my fellow-countrymen. 

Philip F. Mayer. 
Steubenville, Ohio. bg 
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HOW LONG WILL THE MAILS CARRY IT? 
To the Editor of the Leader: ’ 

Dr. Cummins has just had a letter from Mr. J. V. Griazeff, 
Editor, P. O. Box 1842, Shanghai, China, thanking him for leaf- 
lets and other material sent to him, and the following quotation 
from his letter will be of interest to you inasmuch as The Christian 
Leader was also sent to him with the other material: 


Please give my kind regard to editor of The Christian 
Leader for such a prompt decision to send me that won- 
derful magazine, which will help me not only to grasp 
the idea of the Universalist Church, but already gave me 
some interesting thoughts, which I use for the magazine 
we print here in Russia. If some articles in that paper 
will be translated and printed in Russian, will not it bring 
any objections? I live very much in our paper. Use 
every interesting idea of the spiritual value, of course. 


Esther A. Richardson. 
Assistant Secretary. 
* * 
THE RELIGIOUS OBLIGATION TO BE INTELLIGENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing to ask if you have a copy to spare of your paper 
dated August 15. I am not quite sure of the date, but it has a 
very excellent article on “‘The Personality of God.’”’ The Leader 
comes to our local Y. M. C. A. reading-room table, and it was 
there I saw the copy with the article in question. 

I like your paper very much. You apparently think, and 
rightly, that there is a religious obligation to be intelligent. 

P. T. Moriarty. 

Halifax, N.S. 

We assume that the article referred to was “I Believe,” by 
Clara Morgan Wilkie. 


The Editor. 


* * 


SOUND CHRISTIAN COMMON SENSE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dilworth Lupton’s “I Live in America, Thank God!”’ is 
sound Christian common sense and is told with commendable re- 
straint. In Jesus’ day the pagan world was compelled to worship 
its tyrant emperors. So now, the tomb of Lenin, the Nazi ‘“‘Su- 
perior Race,’”’ Fascism, the Japanese Emperor “Sun God,” all 
these pagan idols lead brigand armies without morals and without 
mercy to murder, pillage and enslave the world. 

Police force has to be used against gangster nations. Crimi- 
nals in high or low places must be put under restraint forcibly. 

Merrill C. Ward. 

Abington, Mass. 


* * 


MORE SHOULD BE DONE FOR THE NEGROES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

If the Negroes are an inferior race, as many people firmly be- 
lieve, does it not stand to reason that more should be paid for 
Negro education than for the education of the white race? Yet in 
many communities far less is paid per capita for Negroes than for 
whites. Furthermore, immoral, illiterate and filthy Negroes are a 
menace to the whole United States, whether those Negroes are 
born in the North or the South. 

Coelestina Bachman. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
* * 


APPROVES OUR EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to commend you for your splendid editorial in a 
recent issue of the Leader on the matter of conscription. I thought 
when I read it that it was about the most fair-minded and well 
stated piece of writing on this subject that I had read in a long 
time. I wish this might be read to every congregation in the 
United States. 

W. H. Skeels. 

Rocky Mount, N.C. 
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Our Library Desk 


A Good New Tool 


Harper’s Topical Concordance. 
piled by Charles R. Joy. 
$3.95.) 


In this volume 25,000 Bible texts are ar- 
ranged under 2,150 topics, in alphabetical 
order according to topics. On your shelf 
which contains the Bible with marginal 
references, Cruden’s Concordance, and 
Young’s Analytical Concordance, is now 
to be placed this. Topical Commentary. 
The newcomer will be in about as constant 
use as the old stand-bys. The Compleat 
Angler will not be without it, and the less 
complete may find his Reference Bible, 
along with this new Topical Commentary, 
adequate for his purposes. For mere 
quotation hunters this new volume could 
replace the Bible itself. 

The compilation has been made by 
our honored Unitarian friend, Dr. Charles 
R. Joy. We are proud that one of our 
own ministers has made ministers of all 
denominations his debtor. Combining a 
production of this magnitude with a busy 
life as pastor and denominational official, 
his extraordinary diligence becomes an in- 
spiration to all of us. 

As a volume of this nature fulfills a 
definite need, in these days of competitive 
publication we can hardly expect that the 
first will be the last. Obviously, there is a 
wide scope for private judgment in select- 
ing the best verses for inclusion under any 
particular topic. As we thumb the pages, 
we are already impressed by Dr. Joy’s 
judgment in making his selections. On 
the other hand, each man will want to add 
his own. For example, under “Humility” 
I would personally like to have included 
the verse which I happen to think best 
conveys the Christian notion of humility. 
Some, again, would prefer the use of the 
Revised Version, because of its greater 
accuracy and verbal consistency. How- 
ever, whatever the future may have in store 
for the development of this idea of a topical 
commentary, the name of the present 
compiler will always stand at the head of 
the list of those who may thus labor—an 
immortality which his diligence and judg- 
ment richly deserve. 


Rowland Gray-Smith. 


Com- 
(Harper. 


* 


Not for Liberal Sunday Schools 


Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons, 
1941. By Earl L. Douglass. (Mac- 
millan. $1.50.) 


Although one hopes that after the years 
of summer institutes, religious education 
field trips, and other work which the de- 
nomination has been doing there are but 
few of our schools still using the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons, the fact still 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


remains that if they are going to do that 
this book could probably be of use to them. 
The material is presented in concise form; 
the questions for discussion are not bad and 
occasionally they are stimulating; the 
hints to teachers are practical if not in- 
spiring. The unfortunate thing is of course 
that the presentation is entirely orthodox, 
and no attempt is made really to follow 
through the social implications of the 
New Testament which is under consider- 
ation. 

The suggestion which is made in the in- 
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troduction that the ‘‘treatment can be 
adapted by the teacher to all grades down 
through the junior and primary’”’ is entirely 
untrue. Although there are definite ad- 
vantages to the study of the New Testa- 
ment, it seems to the reviewer that this 
is not the book to use, and the hope one 
holds to is that none of our schools will be 
interested. There is so much valuable and ° 
usable material on the market in the field of 


» Teligious education that for the liberal 


church there should certainly be no neces- 
sity for leaders to turn to ‘“‘Snowden’s 
Sunday School Lessons” in planning their 
programs. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. U. W. FALL BOARD MEETING 


High up in the Catskill Park Reserva- 
tion, in the Onteora Club section, over- 
looking huge rounded domes flecked with 
faint autumn coloring, spanning deep val- 
leys from which early mists “rose in splen- 
dor from the beauty of the hills,” stands 
Content, the lovely summer home of Mrs. 
Charles Latham. 

It was here that the executive board of 
the Association of Universalist Women 
was so graciously entertained at its Sep- 
tember meeting, when all members, to- 
gether with the promotional secretary, 
were privileged to be present. 

The national board, although made up 
of members widely separated geograph- 
ically, is one big family in purpose. Each 
brought to the council table her data, her 
division problems and her recommenda- 
tions. It was interesting to note the in- 
finite time and thought which went into 
the department work during the past 
year, and the purposeful consideration 
which is being given the whole Forward 
Together Program. 

Letters were read from Ruth Downing 
and Martha Stacy in faraway Japan, where 
the deepening international situation, to- 
gether with the new religious law, makes 
every day a day of watchful waiting—let- 
ters revealing that those who bear our 
torch there are not unmindful that theirs 
is a faith of brotherhood, and that they 
must stand fast in a desperate hour or sur- 
render the fruits of fifty years of conse- 
crated toil by those who, with them, have 
endeavored to teach the Universalist 
philosophy of life. 

Reports from the North Carolina field 
showed improvements of the property in 
the various circuits, increased member- 
ship, and the extension of much needed 
medical work. It is a lesson to us all that, 
in face of poverty, crop failure and floods, 
these loyal men and their equally loyal 
wives have been able to carry on success- 
fully and to present encouraging reports 
of progress. = 


The Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic 
Girls deserves the commendation of every 
loyal Universalist. Through its devoted 
committee and its loyal chairman, Miss 
Whipple, no stone is left unturned to 
make each year an improvement over the 
last. This year we are proud to announce 
that the camp served sixty-seven Protes- 
tants, sixty-nine Catholics and nine Jewish 
girls, and that eight states were represented 
on itsroster. This is a splendid example of 
a humanitarian project which transcends 
both race and creed, deserving of all the 
financial support which we can give to it. 

The executive board made plans for the 
celebration of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of John Murray in 
1941, the new banner, made necessary by 
our change of name, and went on record as 
heartily endorsing the four institutes, 
Ferry Beach, Shakamak, Shelter Neck and 
Murray Grove, held during the summer 
for the purpose of providing study courses 
for Universalist women. 

There were problems which the board 
had to face and, on Wednesday, when the 
rain shut us snuggling into Mrs. Latham’s 
cozy living room, we pored over “‘Ways 
and Means,” wondering if the needs could 
be met by any “‘juggling”’ of figures which 
our capable treasurer could devise. The 
way seemed to open for the necessary de- 
mands, and you will be interested in study- 
ing the carefully-tabulated treasurer’s re- 
port and the interesting report by states 
of the financial secretary. It is by these 
figures that you may know the resources of 
your association and its ability to project 
its program. 

The promotional secretary had launched 
the brig ‘‘Hand-in-Hand II’’ just the day 
before our board meeting. It was symbolic 
of the Forward Together Program which 
the promotional cabinet, under the national 
board, had planned. We trust that it will 
sail on pacific waters and will eventually 
come, as did the ‘‘Hand-in-Hand I,” to 
the port of Good Luck. } 


Ida M. Folsom. 


October 12, 1940 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


FROM THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


Rey. Max A. Kapp, president of the 
G. 8. S. A., has just sent a letter to the 
superintendents of Universalist church 
schools. It is a request for support of the 
‘Association on the part of every church 
school in the denomination. Mr. Kapp 
refers to the encouraging increase in funds 
received last year, adding, “but we need 
the maximum help of all schools if we are 
to carry on under the high standards we 
have set for ourselves.’”’ He expresses 
gratitude for the gifts which local schools 
have made in the past and makes no apol- 
ogy as he asks for continued support. 

Mr. Kapp is well acquainted with the 
work which the Association is doing. He 
states briefly, in the following paragraph, 
the place it occupies in our denomina- 
tional life. 

“The General Sunday School Association 
is the undergirding strength of religious 
education in the Universalist Church. It 
reaches out in a direct, simple and friendly 
way to help teachers, superintendents and 
ministers as they run their church schools, 
week by week. It helps to train leaders, 
and it stands by the leaders when they are 
on the job. Scores of people have stated 
that the work done by the G. S. S. A. is in- 
dispensable to the Universalist Church.” 


a. 


FOR INTERMEDIATES 


Nothing Ever Happens and How It 
Does. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher and 
Sarah N. Cleghorn, with Leader’s Guide 
by Grace E. Mayer-Oakes. (Beacon 
Press. $2.00 and 50 cents.) 


This latest of the Beacon books in Re- 
ligious Education lives up to the purpose 
of the other Beacon courses of study in 
aiming to lead pupils to an understanding 
of Christian and other traditions in their 
search for truth. 

Two well-known Vermont authors have 
written 16 true stories of how things hap- 
pened in a small town, where “nothing 
ever happens.”” With characteristic un- 
derstanding and keen human sympathy 
they have created a book intended pri- 
marily for young adolescents, but of real 
appeal for anyone over 12 years of age. 
The authors call their stories “true fables, 
or pegs on which to hang discussions of 
real problems in present-day living.’’ No 
single “right’’ solution is given, but the 
way is left open for many possible good 
ways of meeting the problems. Some are 
of a personal nature, as questions of pro- 
priety in dress, teasing, grouchiness, dis- 
honesty. Others are of social import: the 
justice of the criminal code, the need for 
community service and family case work, 
the attitude toward “foreigners,” war and 
peace, slavery. 

Through delightful touches of humor 
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INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 
PROGRAM 
Oct. 20, 27 and Nov..3 


Developments in the international 
situation increase the importance 
of our Universalist work in Japan. 
Our service is of a type which is 
meeting the needs of persons direct- 
ly. Our workers come into direct 
contact with children and parents, 
and as strain and conflict increase 
the daily programs of our units 
carry our message of brotherhood in 
terms of kindness, good will and per- 
sonal helpfulness. In the midst of 
misunderstanding and growing ha- 
treds the person to person expres- 
sion of universal love is leaving im- 
pressions which will survive the 
years of war. Weshould rejoice that 
our representatives in Japan are 
in daily association with Japanese 
people and are teaching the prin- 
ciples of Universalism in ways 
which will not be forgotten. 

John M. Ratcliff, 
Secretary International Church 
Extension Board. 
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and pathos these pictures are drawn with 
such faithful sensitivity to life that it is 
impossible not to see ourselves in situations 
very similar. ‘“‘Who Was to Blame?” 
brings out, as no amount of preaching or 
moralizing would, the clear good sense of 
making amends together for mischief done 
and the foolishness of looking for a scape- 
goat. The question of respect for per- 
sonality as well as the problem of ‘‘crushes’”’ 
is well illustrated in the story “Through 
the Looking-Glass.”” ‘The Nuts,” written 
in lighter vein, brings out the power of 
love and kindness in clearing up misun- 
derstandings and shows rare insight into 
the sufferings and awkward moments of 
adolescents and older ones too. 

The Leader’s Guide gives very helpful 
suggestions for teaching. There are further 
resources, stories, plays and poems, plans 
for notebooks and meditation, to enrich 
the class period. There are questions so 
phrased and so planned as to provoke 
thoughtful discussion and to lead back to 
the deeper reaches of the problems. 

Recognizing the adolescent’s need for 
independence in thinking as well as the 
growing interest in ‘“‘the crowd,” and his 
constant questioning of ethical standards 
in his search for ideals and a way of life, 
the course is well calculated to bring out 
the best development of boys and girls of 
junior high-school age. It may be covered 


in four months, or may be enlarged over 
the period of a year. 

The stories may also be used for camp- 
fire telling, club meetings, assemblies and 
worship services, or whenever an informal 
group needs a story. ‘They will stretch 
the hearts as well as the minds. They will 
broaden the horizons of sympathy as well 
as awaken eagerness to know more and do 
more.” 

; M. W. 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN 

Three little booklets, reprints of stories 
for primary and junior boys and girls, 
have been published by Friendship Press: 
“Four Stories about Migrants,’ “Five 
Stories about Migrants,” and ‘Five Christ- 
mas Stories.’’ The stories, thus collected 
in convenient form from the more inclusive 
volumes, ‘‘Missionary Stories to Tell,” 
and “More Missionary Stories to Tell,” 
are especially well adapted for telling, and 
introduce children to boys and girls around 
the world. They will be used with the 
Friendship Texts, and as additional] stories 
for telling. 

One of them, ‘‘Hold Hard to Love,” is 
particularly appropriate for these days 
when children and grown people need to 
gain a greater faith in the power of love. 
It tells of a Chinese boy whose best friend 
was killed by a Japanese bomb. At first 
he was consumed with hatred, but through 
the influence of his father and grandfather 
he learned to forgive, and offered his own 
services to save a Japanese soldier who was 
wounded. 

M.W. 
* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

All classes of the Universalist church 
school of Peoria, Ill., held an outdoor picnic 
on Sept. 27 at the home of Mrs. Ray 
Belsley, chairman of the Religious Educa- 
tion Department. 

Miss Margaret Winchester of the G. S. 
S. A. staff met with the church school of the 
Federated Church of Shirley, Mass., on 
Sunday, Sept. 29. She spoke on “Church 
School—Why?”’ At the morning church 
service she told the children’s story. 

On Oct. 2 Miss Winchester met with the 
teachers and officers of the North Attle- 
boro church school and helped in the plan- 
ning of their work for the year. 

Miss Blanche Carrier, formerly professor 
in the department of religious education of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, has 
become dean of women at the Arizona 
State Teachers’ College at Tempe, Ari- 
zona. This is an interesting and pro- 
gressive school of 1,500 students, Miss 
Carrier is well known to scores of church- 
school workers through her books, par- 
ticularly “How Shall I Learn to Teach 
Religion?” 
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IDA METZ RESIGNS 


The executive board of the Association 
of Universalist Women announces with 
sincere regret the resignation of Miss Ida 
Metz as promotional secretary, to become 
effective Nov. 1. Miss Metz desires to re- 
turn to the field of social work, where she 
feels she can render her best service. She 
has been appointed psychiatric social 
worker with the Veterans’ Administration 
and will be stationed at the Veterans’ 
Facility at Batavia, N. Y., after Nov. 1. 

Miss Ida Folsom’ of Dover-Foxcroft, 
Maine, will assume the office of promo- 
tional secretary in November. Miss Fol- 
som is a teacher, educator and speaker of 
ability, and a lifelong Universalist. She 
brings to her work a deep and abiding be- 
lief in the principles of the Universalist 
Church. 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNION: 
OCTOBER MEETING 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union 
will meet Oct. 16 at the Medford church. 
There will be a directors’ meeting at 6 
p.m. Supper (50 cents) will be served at 
6.30. Supper reservations should be made 
with Mrs. C. R. Barker, 89 Magoun Ave- 
nue, Medford (Mys. 3172-W), before Oct. 
14. At 7.80 Rev. O. Herbert’ McKenney 
will conduct a worship service, and at 7.45 
“Making the Bible Live’”’ will be the sub- 
ject of an address by Rev. Harold B. 
Hunting. At 8.30 four fellowship groups— 
primary, junior, junior high and senior 
high—will be led by Miss Margaret Win- 
chester, Mrs. Russe! Baker, Rev. Albert 
Niles and Mrs. G. Douglas Frazier, re- 
spectively. 

To reach Medford: From Sullivan Square 
go down to lower level and take any bus 
marked West Medford or Medford Square. 
Get off at Medford Square. The church is 
on Forest Street, which runs directly out of 
the square. 


LAYMEN’S COUNCIL: 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Weston Howe, executive secretary of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, will lead 
one of the discussion groups of the church- 
manship program at the annual meeting 
of Universalist laymen from Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
churches being held in the First Universal- 
ist Church, Pleasant Street, Worcester, 
Tuesday, Oct. 22. 

The annual business meeting of the Lay- 
men’s Council will follow directly after the 
banquet with Cornelius A. Parker, chair- 
man, presiding. Dinner reservations should 
be made with Herbert Dixon, 146 High- 
land Street, Worcester. 


Members of the Council met Oct. 8 to 
perfect plans for the annual meeting and 
formulate a schedule of activities for the 
coming year. Complete details of the pro- 
gram will be announced shortly. : 


ANNUAL JOINT CONFERENCE 
IN FLINT, MICHIGAN 


The 9th annual joint conference of the 
Universalist Convention of Michigan and 
the Michigan Unitarian Conference was 
held Sunday and Monday, Oct. 6 and 7, 
in the First Congregational-Unitarian 
church at Flint. It opened at 7.30 p. m. 
on the 6th, with the occasional sermon by 
Rev. Tracy E. Pullman, and closed with a 
fellowship dinner at 6.30 p. m. on the 
7th. 

The annual meeting of these two groups 
is arranged to the end that all may find 
new inspiration and courage for the year 
ahead. 


FIFTY YEARS AN 
ORDAINED MINISTER 


The 50th anniversary of the ordination 
of Rey. Andrew J. Torsleff will be ob- 
served at a service on Sunday, Oct. 138, at 
8 p. m., at the Medford Hillside (Mass.) 
church. Taking part will be Dr. Lee 8S. 
McCollester, Dr. Flint M. Bissell and Dr. 
Harry F. Fister. 


HORTON COLBERT 
CALLED TO ROCHESTER 


Rev. Horton Colbert, formerly minister 
of our church at Oakland, Calif., was called 
on Friday, Sept. 18, to the church at 
Rochester, Minn. 


BRAINARD GIBBONS TO TEACH 
EXPERIMENTAL COURSE 


Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons, J. D., of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Lawrence, 
Mass., will teach at Abbott Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., a course on morals, human 
conduct and the deeper problems of life as 
these are based upon an understanding of 
the Bible. 

The course, which is in the nature of an 
experiment, being considered urgent in view 
of present world conditions, will consist of 
two periods a week. 


ROBERT DICK TO ASSIST 
AT MALDEN 


The Malden, Mass., church, of which 
Rev. G. Douglas Frazier is pastor, opened 
for the season on Sept. 8. Robert Dick 
will assist in the church school and the 
Y.P.C.U. Mr. Dick is a native of Stock- 
ton, Ill. He studied for two years at the 
University of Dubuque, Iowa, and also at 


Tufts College. Last year he served as 
student minister in Framingham. 

At a meeting of the cabinet Sept. 30 
plans for activities for the young married 
couples of the parish were discussed. 

Last year’s successful study group will 
resume in October. The first session will 
comprise a series of ten meetings for the 
study of the Bible. This group meets 
with the church school teachers in the 
Richardson Chapel following the teachers’ 
monthly business meeting. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LETTER 


The Universalist churches in the Old 
Granite State are showing considerable 
activity this fall. On Sept. 15 a team rep- 
resenting the various groups of the State 
Convention visited West Chesterfield and 
conducted a united church institute. 
Beginning at 9.30 in the morning, it was 
not till late in the afternoon that the last 
word was spoken. Throughout the day 
the people of this newly-organized church 
showed a great interest in all that was said 
and done. The matter of the organization 
and administration of the affairs of a 
church and parish was discussed by the 
State Superintendent, Dr. Arthur A. Blair. 
The Sunday school group heard Mrs. 
Sarah Mercer speak, and many questions 
were asked regarding church school work. 
A fine dinner was served by the local 
ladies, after which Mrs. Haskell of Con- 
cord, president of the New Hampshire As- 
sociation of Universalist Women, discussed 
the work of the Association. It was a re- 
warding day for all, leaving the people 
much to think over which will help them 
in their work this coming year. The ar- 
rangements for the institute were made by 
the minister, Rev. H. M. Frye. It is 
planned to hold other such institutes in 
various parts of the state. 

A year ago the State Y. P. C. U. offered 
Ferry Beach scholarships to young people 
who would produce the best essay on the 
subject, ‘How Can the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the State Y. P. C. U. Be Best Ob- 
served?’ June Robinson and Olive Robin- 
son of the Manchester union were the win- 
ners and with Virginia Robinson, another 
sister, and Ralph Jacobson attended the 
Y. P. C. U. Institute at Ferry Beach last 
summer. Sunday evening, Sept. 29, the 
Manchester union invited friends to hear 
reports of these delegates, who opened the 
meeting with an impressive worship service. 
After the service all adjourned to the vestry 
to hear the reports. June Robinson told 
what she learned of the art of leader- 
ship, Virginia Robinson of the develop- 
ing of the social conscience, Olive Robinson 
of trending into religion and Ralph Jacob- 
son of literature of the New Testament. 
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It was a remarkable demonstration of 
what Ferry Beach can do for young people, 
and it was felt that sending this group to 
Ferry Beach was effort and money well 
expended. Qther unions could do no better 
than invite this group to spend an evening 
giving their reports. 

The rally season opened auspiciously at 
the Nashua church with a Workers’ Con- 
ference at the parsonage on Friday evening, 
Sept. 27, when a supper was enjoyed and 
plans perfected for the opening of the church 
school the next Sunday. Rally Sunday in 
the school was well attended. A special 
worship service was conducted, including a 
processional and recessional, and each per- 
son present was presented with a flower 
through the courtesy of the Men’s Club. 

Rey. A. W. Altenbern of Woodsville is 
making an intensive effort to keep the in- 
terests of the General Convention before 
his people. His calendar mentions some 
phase of the work in almost every line. 
The people in this church desire to co- 
operate in every way they can. In fact, 
there is a disposition among all the minis- 
ters of our state to follow the lead of the 
General Superintendent. ‘Forward To- 
gether’’ is the gospel they are preaching to 
their people. 

Claremont and Dover are hearing candi- 
dates. They cannot pay large salaries but 
it seems that there must be men somewhere 
who will be willing to sacrifice if need be 
that the Universalist gospel may be 
preached in those places. 

The future of the Universalist Church 
looks bright in New Hampshire. 


Arthur A. Blair. 


OHIO LETTER 


The Associations are the chief item of in- 
terest to Universalists of the Buckeye State 
this fall. The first was the Washington 
Association, held Sept. 1 at Rockland in the 
church known as the First Belpre Church. 
An ideal day brought cut a fine attendance. 
The occasional sermon was preached by 
Rey. Josiah R. Bartlett, new minister of 
the Marietta Unitarian church. This was 
his first sermon in his first parish. His new 
parishioners gave him a real welcome, even 
though they had to attend a meeting in 
another church to do so. His subject was 
“Spirit or Semblance.” The afternoon 
attraction was the dedication of the new 
parsonage, which is located on the river 
bank on the lot belonging to the Belpre 
church. Rev. F.B. Bishop, D. D., minister 
of the church, had charge of the service. 
Miss Lena Simpson, a lifelong member of 
the church, told of the life of Miss Estelle 
M. Shull, in whose memory the parsonage 
was named Shull Memorial Parsonage. 
Rey. Harriet E. Druley, another member, 
described the special memorials and spoke 
of the people for whom they were given. 
Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood, Woonsocket, 
R. I., whose ancestors were active workers 
in this church, dealt with the continuing 
memorials of the personalities who make 
up the present church. Rev. C. A. Hallen- 


beck, Kent, Ohio, treasurer of the State 
Convention, took as his subject ‘“‘What the 
Parsonage Can Mean to the Church and 
the Community.’ He congratulated the 
church on an outstanding achievement— 
the calling of a minister and building of a 
parsonage within the past year. 

The Ballou Association met at Blanches- 
ter Sept. 29. In the morning the sermon 
was by Rev. Ernest H. Carritt, the newest 
minister in the circuit, whose subject was 
“Universalism ina War-torn World,” and 
in the afternoon by Rev. Ralph P. Boyd of 
Cincinnati on “A Faith That Fails Not.” 
The new altar on the rear of the platform 
attracted favorable comment. This is the 
work of Mr. Carritt, minister of the church, 
who calls it “‘a sermon in wood.” 

Dates of other Associations are Sawyer 
at Caledonia Oct. 18, Central-Winchester 
at Springfield Oct. 20. 

Three churches which were formerly in- 
active are giving promise of renewed ac- 
tivity. Palestine is seriously considering 
the formation of a Sunday school in the 
near future. Peru began holding regular 
services Sept. 22. They have a Sunday 
school period at two p. m., followed by a 
church service in charge of Rey. Stanley C. 
Stall. Prospects are good for the future of 
this ‘‘New Church in an Old Building,” as 
Mr. Stall expresses it. Montgomery is 
planning to hold preaching services as regu- 
larly as possible, the first in the afternoon 
of Oct. 18 with Rey. Ralph P. Boyd of 
Cincinnati preaching. 

The Fork Ridge, W. Va., church, which 
holds its fellowship with the Ohio Conven- 
tion, had a home-coming meeting in Au- 
gust. Dr. Bishop serves this church, going 
there once a month. Plans are going for- 
ward for the building of a basement in the 
church. Four new members were taken 
into fellowship at the September meet- 
ing. 

The young people of Attica during vaca- 
tion time made a substantial addition to 
the church school room—a dais for the su- 
perintendent’s desk. It was dedicated at 
the Rally Day service. Rev. Stanley C. 
Stall preaches here every Sunday eve- 
ning. 

Caledonia holds services twice a month, 
Rev. R. Homer Gleason, preacher. Dur- 
ing the summer the steeple was removed 
and the building given two coats of paint. 

The interior of the Cincinnati church has 
been cleaned and redecorated, the cost be- 
ing raised by activities of the different or- 
ganizations of the church. 

Columbus is working on the problem of 
settling a minister. Rev. J. F. Meyer, a 
retired minister living in Columbus, has 
been supplying for some time. On Sept. 29, 
Dr. Bishop preached and met with the 
parish at an afternoon meeting, when it was 
decided to call a minister as soon as one 
could be found. On Oct. 6 Rev. Harriet 
E. Druley, secretary of the State Conven- 
tion, held services and talked with the 
members of the church. 

~h Harriet E. Druley. 
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JOHN CLARENCE LEE 
MEMORIAL SERVICE 
IN STAMFORD — 


Friends and associates of Dr. John Clar- 
ence Lee held a memorial service for him at 
the Stamford Universalist church recently. 
Dr. Lee was minister of the church from 
1932 to 1934. 

Rey. Allen Hackett, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church and president of the 
Council of Churches, Benjamin H. Mead, 
president of the Stamford Historical So- 
ciety, and Mrs. Alton Williams, clerk of the 
Second Universalist Society of Stamford, 
participated in the service with Rev. Har- 
old A. Lumsden, present pastor of the 
church. 

Preceding the service Mrs. A. B. Stanton 
gave a brief organ recital, Mrs. Gilbert 
Ayres played a group of violin selections, 
and Nathaniel C. Smith, baritone, sang. 

Mr. Hackett paid tribute to Dr. Lee, 
saying that his associates in Stamford 
would remember him for his sincerity, and 
Mr. Mead spoke of his good fellowship 
while president of the Stamford Historical 
Society. 

A resolution from the Universalist 
church, prepared by Miss S. Helen An- 
drews and Mrs. Alton Williams, and read 
by Mrs. Williams, said in part: ‘‘Whereas 
we, as members of the parish he served 
first as pastor and later as active and in- 
terested associate, are conscious of the 
privilege we have enjoyed in having known 
him, and whereas he gave of himself freely 
through a long life of teaching and preach- 
ing, blessing with the richness of his wide 
experience all those with whom he came in 
contact, be it therefore resolved that as we 
remember him we shall be ever sensible of 
an uplifting influence, inspired by his deep- 
seated belief in and loyalty to the Uni- 
versalist faith, his gifted mind, and his 
noble Christian character.’ 

In concluding the memorial address Mr. 
Lumsden said: “John Clarence Lee, doctor 
of philosophy, doctor of sacred theology, 
parish minister, teacher, college president, 
devoted husband and father, a very warm 
friend of ours, now belongs to the ages. 
May our hearts shelter and spread the good 
deeds he has performed! May our lives 
reflect his just mind and kind heart!”’ 


FROM OUR 
QUEBEC CHURCHES 


A large congregation filled the church 
at North Hartley, Que., on Sept. 22 at a 
special service for the North Hatley branch 
of the Canadian Legion. During the ser- 
vice the new colors of the North Hatley 
Post were blessed by the minister, Rev. - 
R. L. Weis, the Last Post and Reveille 
were sounded, and two minutes’ silence 
was observed for departed comrades. 

Both the North Hatley and Hunting- 
ville churches were attractively decorated 
for the Harvest Home service on Sept. 29. 

At the annual meeting of the Ladies’ 
Aid held on Oct. 3 the secretary gave an in- 
spiring account of the year’s activities. 
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which had been most successful in a finan- 
cial way. The fourth annual Universalist- 
Anglican bazaar in August brought in a 
considerable sum of money for the two 
churches. The treasurer’s report showed a 
balance of $570.19 in the treasury. Officers 
elected were: Honorary presidents, Mrs. 
R. L. Weis and Mrs. James McCrea; presi- 
dent, Mrs. Clifford J. Reed; vice-president, 
Mrs. Henry Dana Turcott; secretary, Miss 
Alice M. Colt; treasurer, Mrs. Nellie 
LeBaron. 

Rey. R. L. Weis was re-elected president 
of the Northern Association of Universalist 
churches in September. 

A number of the young men in both 
churches are in the service and the ladies 
are all busy with Red Cross work. The 
North Hatley village quota for the second 
Red Cross drive was $600, and $1,750 was 
raised. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK 
IN DETROIT 


Religious Education Week was observed 
in the Unitarian-Universalist Church of 
Our Father, Detroit, Mich., from Sept. 29 
through Oct. 6. There was a service of 
dedication in the church school on Sunday, 
Sept. 29. A parent-teacher supper and 
meeting was held in the church house on 
Tuesday, Oct. 2, with an attendance of 80, 
a very encouraging outlook for the church 
school work. The evening’s program in- 
cluded an outline of the plans of the church 
school work for the year, and Margueritte 
Bro’s book, ‘‘When Children Ask,’’ was re- 
viewed by Margaret Snyder. At the close 
of the meeting parents met with the teach- 
ers to discuss the plans and personal prob- 
lems of their own children. On Sunday, 
Oct. 6, Religious Education Week con- 
cluded with a consecration service in the 
church for teachers, officers, members of 
the religious education committee and the 
congregation as a whole. 

On Oct. 15 the Women’s Alliance will 
start the season of parties and money-rais- 
ing activities with a dessert bridge. 

The Fireside Group, composed of busi- 
ness and professional women, held their 
first meeting of the season Tuesday eye- 
ning, Oct. 1. After dinner at 6.30 in the 
church house, Miss Carolyn Berryman of 
the Detroit Public Library discussed ‘‘The 
New Books,” these being “Why England 
Slept’’ by John F. Kennedy, son of the 
United States Ambassador to England, 
“M-Day” by Leo M. Cherne, and “Shall 
Not Perish from the Earth” by Barton 
Perry. Brief mention was made of “I Be- 
gin Again” and “The Loon Feather.” 

The Laymen’s League will start its regu- 
lar program for the season on Oct. 22, pre- 
ceded by a dinner in the church house. 
The talks and discussions that evening will 
be on ‘‘My Idea of God.’”’ Dr. Roy Wood 
Sellars of the University of Michigan will 
take up the humanist side, a Roman Catho- 
lie layman will give his viewpoint and a 
Protestant theist will state his position. 
A general discussion will follow. 


During the past year 20 new members 
received the right hand of fellowship and 
there were eight christenings. 


SHINN MEMORIAL CHURCH 
RENOVATED 


The Sunday school auditorium, large 
hall and class rooms of the Shinn Memorial 
Church at Chattanooga, Tenn., have re- 
cently been redecorated. Last year this 
was done to the larger church auditorium. 
Thus the interior of the entire church, ex- 
cept the parlor and the minister’s study, 
has been beautified. It is hoped these will 
be taken care of next year. All of this im- 
provement has been paid for, a notable 
achievement for a small group. 

The minister, Rev. Carl Polson, D. D., is 
preaching a doctrinal sermon every other 
Sunday, a procedure which seems to be 
popular. 


“CHRISTIAN PIONEERS’”’ 
ORGANIZED 


A group of boys in the North Orange, 
Mass., church have been organized under 
the name of ‘Christian Pioneers.’’ They 
pledge their services to the church and 
chureh school. 

The Y. P. C. U. holds a discussion 
meeting and social hour on alternate 
weeks. 

The Ladies’ Society, an active organiza- 
tion, is now at work upon the annual 
church levee. 

A harvest supper, which always draws 
people from the community, will be held on 
Oct. 18. 


MUSEUM SEEKS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


The St. Lawrence University Museum 
has photographs of 21 of the 25 members 
of the University’s first board of trustees. 
Lacking are: 

Caleb Barstow, 1856-67; Thomas Wal- 
lace, 1856-1859; George Ellis Baker, 1856- 
1863; Henry W. Barton, 1856-1859. 

Any person having a photograph as 
above is invited to present it to the Mu- 
seum for preservation therein. Should the 
gift be impracticable, the Museum will 
defray the cost of reproduction. 

Address Richard C. Ellsworth, Secretary, 
Canton, N. Y. 


OUR CANDIDATE FOR THE 
PULITZER PRIZE 
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tory ‘‘touching in its majesty’? The drab- 
best of the buildings that stand will here- 
after have sanctity. Ruins, newly made, 
will stir the beholder as he was not stirred 
by Roman walls or Norman towers. Here, 
it can be said, unmobilized men and women 
not used to war, stood firm against a vile 
assault and died for freedom.—Kditorial in 
The New York Times. a 
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CHRISTENINGS REPORTED 
IN 1940 
Previously reported, 365. 
Alabama. Ariton, 2. 
Maine. Canton, 4. Canton Point, 8. 
Pennsylvania. Towanda, 1. 
Quebec. Huntingville, 4. North Hat- 
ley, 2. 
Total, 386. 


NEW MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1940 


Previously reported, 680. 


Georgia. Allatoona,2. Winder, 2. 
Maine. Canton, 2. 
Ohio. Jersey, 12. 
Pennsylvania. Sheshequin, 2. 
West Virginia. Fork Ridge, 4. 
Total, 704. 

WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Carl 8S. Weist is minister of the 
Community Church of Mount Vernon, 
Nos 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rey. Leonard B. Gray is minister of the 
First Congregational Church of Lynn, 
Mass. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Rev. Morley R. Hartley is minister of 
the Universalist church in Galesburg, Il. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Myrtle Belyea Fielder of Toronto, 
Ontario, has been visiting relatives and 
friends in Arlington, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. Claude A. Tripp of Car- 
thage, N. Y., guests of Rey. and Mrs. Ly- 
man I. Achenbach, Gloucester, Mass., 
visited headquarters Oct. 1. 


Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, supervisor 
of the Massachusetts Sunday School As- 
sociation, recently made an official visit 
to Marlboro and on Saturday evening, Oct. 
19, will visit North Adams. 


Mrs. Victor A. Friend of Melrose, Mass., 
was made the subject of an interesting 
biographical sketch in the Bosion Traveler 
of Sept. 30. It was written by Natalie 
Gordon, was illustrated by a photograph 
of Mrs. Friend by Bachrach, and appeared 
in the series ‘‘Our Gracious Ladies.” 


Notices 
KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 


Preachers 


Oct. 15-18: Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., formerly 
of Toronto, Canada. 

Oct. 22-25: Dean Lynn Harold Hough, D. D., 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1: Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First 
Church in Boston. 

Nov. 5-8: Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., Har- 
vard Church, Brookline. 

Nov. 12-15: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton. 

Nov. 19-22: Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Mount Vernon 
Church of Boston. 

Nov. 26 and 27: Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., 
Emmanuel Church. . 

Nov. 28, 10 a. m., Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. ; i uit 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted Rev. Charles G. Girelius (DU) on transfer 
by Central Committee (from Louisiana). 

Transferred Rev. Emerson 8. Schwenk to Connecti- 
cut. 

Renewed license (for one year) of Philip R. Giles. 

Renewed license (for one year) of Robert G. Hosmer. 

Granted license (for one year) to Albert J. Lewis. 

Noted death of Rev. N. W. P. Smith at Province- 
town on Sept. 2, 1940, 

Notice received of acceptance by Maine on Aug. 24, 
1940, of transfer of Rev. Harold I. Merrill. 

Certificate of reciprocal fellowship issued to Rev. 
Leon S. Simonetti (DU) by Central Committee on 
July 18, 1940. 

Certificate of reciprocal fellowship issued to Rev. 
William W. Lewis (DU-—DC) by Central Committee on 
July 18, 1940. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


NEW YORK STATE Y. P.C. U. 


The 50th annual convention of the New York State 
Y. P. C. U. will be held in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Newark, N. J., on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
Nov. 22, 23 and 24, 1940, for the purpose of trans- 
acting any business which may legally come before it. 

Jean Stetson, Secretary. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


At a meeting held on Sept. 18 the following actions 
were taken: 

Ratified the mail ballot accepting into reciprocal 
fellowship Rev. William W. Lewis, Unitarian, Rev. 
Leon F. Simonetti, Unitarian, and Rev. Harold E. 
Mayo, Methodist, pastor of the Federated Church in 
Winchester, N. H. 

Transferred Rev. Charles G. Girelius to the Mas- 
sachusetts jurisdiction. 

Accepted the transfer of Rev. Thomas Turrell from 
New York. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The 40tk annual session of the Alabama Universal- 
ist Convention will be held in the church at Chap- 


man, Oct. 26-27, 1940. 
Leonard C. Prater, Secretary. 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


Alabama. Oct. 26-27, Chapman. 
New Jersey. October. 
Ontario. October, Olinda. 


TO ORGANISTS AND CHOIRMASTERS 


We announce the publication of a new, dynamic 
and colorful Christmas cantata, THE PRINCE 
OF PEACE, by Hartwig. Organists who have 
read original manuscript are most enthusiastic 
about it—easy to produce—single copies 75c. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3908 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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I WILL HELP 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PMICIGSCO sTEAUE.D. oie+., cs ataturiatane owe cleans 


my contribution to the 1940-41 SUSTAINING FUND. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUF TS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
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Crackling 


Layout Man Makes Slight Mistake 

In reading a newspaper report of the 
Maine Universalist State Convention just 
concluded at Auburn, we were startled 
when we read: 

“The women’s association elected the 
following officials: Honorary president, 
Mrs. H. B. Smith, Mechanic Falls; presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frank M. Vickerson of Port- 
land; vice-president, Mrs. Arnold Simon- 
son of Bangor; secretary, Mrs. Weston A. 
Cate of Auburn; treasurer, Mrs. H. A. 
Markley of Auburn. Members properly 
marked as to weight and capacity; two 
overwidth, two overheight, 183 with other 
defects, seven not properly registered, 76 
with no operator’s license, 210 investiga- 
tions for the secretary of state, 1522 
warning tags issued.”’ 

Ha! ha! 


Follow Through 


Get and read those Books 


at the Ferry Beach Book 


Fair last Summer ..... 


Weston Cate. 
x * 

“Uncle Joe,” said Albert Edward Wig- 
gam, the author, meeting an old Negro 
who was always cheerful in spite of having 
had more than his share of life’s trouble, 
“how have you managed to remain so 
cheerful and calm?” 

“Well, I’ll tell yo’,’’ replied Uncle Joe. 
“T’se jus’ learned to co-operate wid de 


inevitable.” —Exchange. When Children Ask . : : - $2.00 


* 


! 
you saw and heard reviewed 
4 
E 


We Have Them for You 


= 
= 
= 


“You insist on telling people you are Margueritte Harmon Bro 


lookin’ fur work,’ said Meandering Mike. 


“Yes,” replied Plodding Pete; “in the The Opening Doors of Childhood ; 175 
spring I go North and say I’m a pineapple . : 
picker, and in the fall I go South and tell Lewis J. Sherrill 
?em I’m a skate sharpener.”’—Washington 2 F 
es = Our Prodigal Son Culture. : ; 1.50 
* * 


Hugh S. Tigner 


Mrs. Teawhiffle: ‘‘Did you change the 
napkins as I told you?” 


New Maid: ‘“‘Yes’m. I shuffled ’em and The Nazarene : . oa ae . pegs) 
dealt ’em out so’s no one gets the same 
one he had at breakfast.” —H xchange. Sholem Asch 
* * 


WHE) Noah uuiled she'waters blue: Guide to Understanding the Bible . 2 3.00 


He had his troubles same as you; Harry Emerson Fosdick 
For forty days he drove the Ark ~ 
Before he found a place v6 park. | Modern Family and the Church . : 3.00 
National Motorist. 
Saat Regina W. Wieman 
Mother: ‘‘Margery, I’m surprised at 
your putting out your tongue at people.”’ How Green Was My Valley - A 2.75 
Margery: “It’s all right, Ma, it was just : 
‘he doctor going past.” —Boston Transcript. Richard Llewellyn 
* ok 
Betty: “Mamma, what is a ‘dead let- I Married Adventure = * e “ °3.50 
ter’?” O h 
Mamma: “One that has been given to sa Jo nson 


your father to post.” —ZIllustrated Bits. 


* * 


Student: “‘When I left my last boarding 
place, the land!ady wept.” 


Landlady: “Well, I won't. I always Universalist Publishing House 
collect in advance.”’—Exchange. 
can. L 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Visitor: ““Does the water always come 
through the roof like that?” 

Landlord: ‘‘No, sir, only when it rains.” 
—Lutsige Blaetter. 


